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GERMAN  THOUGHT  AND  FRENCH  THOUGHT^ 

German  thought  and  French  thought;  truly  an  alluring 
and  a  most  interesting  subject!  But  how  can  one  hope  to 
treat  such  a  problem  objectively  and  scientifically? 

To  begin  with,  the  point  of  view  which  one  must  take 
presents  a  seemingly  irreconcilable  antinomy.  Should 
one,  to  make  a  useful  study  of  the  spirit  of  a  people,  con¬ 
sider  it  from  without?  This  is  what  strangers  ordinarily 
do;  but,  we  must  admit,  that  in  the  portraits  they  draw, 
the  model  can  rarely  be  recognized. 

Or  should  we  examine  from  within  the  people  of  whom  we 
wish  to  gain  a  knowledge;  and  be  guided  above  all  by  the 
opinion  they  have  of  themselves?  Is  it  certain  that  each 
one  is  the  best  judge  in  his  own  case?  and  how  can  intro¬ 
spection,  usually  considered  inadequate  for  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  an  individual,  suffice  for  the  understanding  of  a  people? 

If  one  considers  all  the  difficulties  which  this  question 
raises,  it  seems  madness  to  attempt  its  discussion  in  an  hour’s 
lecture.  I  can  only  outline  a  few  characteristics  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  beg  you  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them  your  own 
knowledge  and  your  own  reflections. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  this  task,  however  modest, 
is  not  without  value.  One  may  criticize  general  ideas, 
but  it  remains  none  the  less  a  fact  that  our  judgments  and 
our  actions  are  guided  by  such  ideas.  Practical  life  does 
not  give  us  leisure  to  complete  our  inquiries  and  to  establish 

'  Lecture  delivered  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  May  i6,  1914.  Trans¬ 
lated  for  the  Educational  Review  by  Sarah  Schuyler  Butler. 
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definite  theories;  it  demands  an  immediate  solution  of 
every  problem  that  presents  itself.  For  want  of  scien¬ 
tifically  accurate  solutions  we  must  endeavor  to  foster 
general  ideas,  as  clear  and  as  substantial  as  possible,  suit¬ 
able  to  be  admitted  by  impartial  minds  in  every  enlightened 
society.  It  is  to  a  task  of  this  kind  that  I  should  wish  to  de¬ 
vote  the  present  discussion. 

I 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  mistaken  in  saying  that  when 
a  Frenchman  contemplates  the  existing  Germany,  he  is, 
first  of  all,  astonished  and  disconcerted.  Germany  was, 
for  him,  the  country  of  metaphysics,  of  poetry,  of  music, 
of  the  religion  of  the  heart,  and  ardent  and  unsatisfied 
aspiration  towards  the  infinite.  Germany  was  the  home  of 
idealism.  But  here,  on  every  side,  lies  quite  another 
Germany,  rich,  powerful,  tending  towards  the  possession 
of  wealth  and  of  material  greatness,  animated  by  the  most 
practical  and  positive  spirit.  What  a  distance  seems  to 
separate  us  from  the  Germany  that  gloried  in  possessing 
an  empire  in  the  skies.  Has  she  not  definitely  renounced 
this  empire,  in  order  to  claim,  without  reserve,  that  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  seas?  Has  not  the  idealism  of  the  past 
given  place  to  a  deep-rooted  and  exclusive  realism?  What 
are  we  to  think  of  the  novel  spectacle  which  Germany 
presents  to  us  today? 

Certain  minds  engrossed  in  logic,  as  we  often  are  in 
France,  remark  that  idealism  and  realism  are  contradictory 
terms.  Therefore,  only  one  of  these  two  forms  of  thought 
is  essential;  the  other  is  accidental  and  transitory.  Some 
people,  from  this  point  of  view,  persist  in  maintaining  that 
the  idealistic  and  mystic  Germany,  which  regards  matter 
only  as  a  symbol  of  mind,  constitutes  the  real  Germany, 
which  is  exprest  in  the  works  of  her  great  men,  and  which 
dwells  in  the  deep  and  lasting  realms  of  the  subconscious. 
Do  we  not  see,  even  today,  a  sort  of  Goethe-worship, 
uniting  German  souls  in  a  single  idealistic  cult?  And, 
in  this  sense,  is  not  the  existing  realism,  merely  a  phenom- 
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enon  without  consistency,  destined  to  disappear  sooner 
or  later,  in  the  triumphant  renaissance  of  idealism? 

Other  minds,  on  the  contrary,  see  the  basis  of  the  German 
spirit  in  realism.  If  Germany  has  sought  for  a  time  a  do¬ 
main  in  the  heavens  and  among  the  clouds,  it  is  only  because 
other  peoples  had  seized  the  empire  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
seas.  Germany  becomes  herself  again  when  she  takes 
reahty  as  her  guide.  Romanticism,  it  has  been  said  by 
Germans,  was  not  a  product  of  German  soil;  it  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  virus  with  which  Germany  was  inoculated 
by  foreign  influences.  Therefore,  the  evolution  which  we 
are  witnessing,  far  from  being  a  passing  phenomenon, 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  true  and  lasting  spirit  of  Germany. 

Such  are  the  theories  advanced  by  many  Frenchmen, 
friends  of  unity  and  of  deduction.  Others  follow  the 
opposite  path,  and,  beginning  with  crude  facts,  picture 
Germany  as,  in  a  way,  having  two  brains,  one  idealistic, 
the  other  realistic,  which  co-exist  without  interrelation¬ 
ship,  and  which  must  excite  contradictory  phenomena 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past.  Thus  there  would 
really  be  two  Germanies  without  a  common  bond;  and  we 
should  have  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  sight  of  tendencies, 
which  logically  seem  mutually  exclusive,  existing  side 
by  side,  on  equal  terms. 

These  divers  theories  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  purely 
external  observation  of  facts,  rather  than  of  an  intimate 
analysis  of  the  German  mind  itself. 

If  I  consider  this  mind  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
aspirations  and  its  processes,  I  find  that  it  is  controlled  by 
the  idea  of  the  whole:  die  Idee  des  Ganzen.  To  all  the  ob¬ 
jects  it  studies,  it  applies  this  principle  which  the  famous 
chemist,  Hermann  Kopp,  whom  I  once  heard  at  Heidelberg, 
loved  to  repeat:  Ein  Text  ist  gar  nichts  ohne  den  Kontext. 
The  part  can  only  be  understood  by  means  of  the  whole; 
it  has  neither  life,  nor  action,  nor  existence,  except  in  the 
whole.  In  vain  it  thinks  that  it  exists  by  itself  and  for 
itself;  in  reality  it  is  only  an  aspect  and  an  element.  Our 
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efforts  should  be  directed  towards  considering  it  in  this 
light. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole,  as  the  German  mind 
conceives  it,  is  not  an  actual  and  finite  totality,  a  change¬ 
less  aggregation;  it  is  an  infinite  development  starting 
from  the  minimum  of  being  and  reaching  to  its  maximum 
of  perfection. 

Nur  rastlos  betdtigt  sich  das  Sein,  one  might  say,  applying 
to  Being  itself  what  Goethe  said  of  mankind.  Die  Tat: 
Action  is  the  beginning  and  the  middle  and  the  end  of  uni¬ 
versal  existence.  The  man  who  evolves  in  this  fashion 
attains  his  richest,  most  comprehensive  development; 
the  form  most  worthy  of  being  called  the  whole,  that  is 
to  say.  Mind:  der  Geist. 

But  it  is  a  supreme  law,  mysterious  perhaps,  but  in¬ 
disputable,  that  mind  in  order  to  realize  itself  must  be 
transformed  into  its  apparent  opposite  matter.  Just  as 
light,  if  it  is  to  show  plainly,  must  be  contrasted  with  shadow, 
so  mind  in  order  to  appear,  must  separate  itself  from  the 
body.  Its  perception  is  an  awakening,  its  life  a  triumph 
over  inertia  and  death,  its  freedom  a  deliverance.  Take 
away  night,  and  day  no  longer  exists;  take  away  evil, 
sin  and  discord,  and  good,  virtue  and  harmony  seek  their 
realization  in  vain.  It  is  an  empty  boast,  says  Mephis- 
topheles,  for  day  to  pretend  to  do  without  night ;  it  is  born 
of  night. 

Das  stolze  Licht,  das  nun  der  Mutter  Nacht, 

Den  alten  Rang,  den  Raum  ihr  streitig  macht. 

Such  is  the  whole,  from  the  German  point  of  view.  It 
embraces  matter  as  well  as  mind,  evil  as  well  as  good, 
grief  as  well  as  joy,  all  forms,  all  degrees  of  being,  negation 
and  affirmation,  non-existence  and  existence.  For  what 
seems  to  us  contradictory  is  in  reality  one,  and  the  law 
of  being  transcends  that  of  our  logic. 

There  are  three  stages  in  this  development:  first,  mind 
in  a  state  of  potentiality;  second,  matter  as  the  instrument 
by  which  mind  is  realized;  third,  mind  becoming  conscious 
of  itself  and  exerting  itself  in  the  transfiguration  of  matter. 
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If  these  are  the  ruling  ideas  of  German  thought,  there  is 
no  real  conflict  between  realistic  and  idealistic  Germany. 
The  former  is  implied  by  the  latter ;  it  is  interposed  between 
the  idea  and  its  realization,  just  as  materials  and  machines 
are  a  necessary  link  between  a  plan  and  its  execution. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  Germany  as  an  absolute  whole. 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  an  examination  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  manifestations  of  German  thought  will  prove 
that  this  is,  in  a  general  way,  its  tendency. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  Germany’s  philosophical 
and  artistic  productions. 

It  is  usual,  and  rightly  so,  to  represent  German  phil¬ 
osophy  as  essentially  idealistic,  but  people  often  fail  to  notice 
that  this  idealism  generally  involves  realism.  This  will 
be  demonstrated  by  a  consideration  of  the  great  German 
systems  of  philosophy  from  Leibnitz  to  Hegel,  and  even 
to  contemporary  thinkers.  Let  us  glance,  for  a  moment, 
at  the  idealism  of  Kant.  We  must  notice  that  the  primary 
object  of  his  critical  philosophy  was  to  reestablish  on  an 
indestructible  foundation  the  reality  of  the  material  world, 
which  he  thought  was  being  undermined,  by  the  logical 
idealism  of  a  Wolff,  or  the  empirical  idealism  of  a  Berkeley, 
quite  as  much  as  by  the  radical  empiricism  of  a  David 
Hume.  His  argument  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Perception  {V or stellung) ,  the  essential  element  of  all  knowl¬ 
edge,  necessarily  implies  the  consciousness  of  thought, 
the  assertion:  Ich  denke.  But  I  can  not  consider  myself 
as  a  thinking  being,  unless  I  contrast  myself  with  an  object,’ 
which  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  permanence  and  mechanical 
necessity  that  characterize  what  w'e  call  “matter.”  Cogito, 
ergo  datur  materia.  And  hence  the  doctrine  which  the  phil¬ 
osopher  finally  evolves  is  a  combination  of  transcendental 
idealism  and  of  empirical  realism.  There  is  no  legitimate 
and  true  ideahsm  without  a  definitely  reahstic  basis. 
Thought,  in  order  to  be  not  only  logical  and  possible, 
but  real  and  concrete,  presupposes  matter. 

Such  is  the  idealism  of  Kant.  In  the  same  way,  one 
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finds  in  the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  Herbert,  as  in  that  of  Leibnitz,  and  of  the  old  mystic 
Jacob  Boehme,  a  solid  relation  established  between  realism 
and  idealism. 

The  German  conception  of  art  presents  an  analogous 
character.  Poetry,  painting  and  music  have  as  their  object 
in  Germany,  alternately  or  simultaneously,  all  possible 
forms  of  reality  from  the  most  lowly  to  the  most  exalted. 
Poetry  admits  of  the  simplicity  of  the  humble;  it  can 
speak  the  language  of  children,  and  express  their  nascent 
thought;  it  can  lend  an  indefinable  charm  to  the  most 
elementary  facts.  But  there  is  no  metaphysical  conception, 
no  profound  view  of  life  or  of  nature,  which  in  the  hands 
of  a  Goethe  does  not  readily  yield  to  the  laws  of  form,  of 
rhythm  and  of  harmony.  A  German  Lied  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  naivete  and  of  depth,  to  which  the  skilfulness 
of  its  art  adds  the  most  spontaneous  outbursts  of  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  work  of  a  Wagner,  all  the  means 
of  expression  invented  by  man,  all  the  musical  processes, 
all  the  instruments,  all  the  artifices  of  stage-setting  are 
combined  to  produce  the  richest  and  most  profound  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  audience. 

The  products  of  this  art,  so  simple  and  so  complex, 
are  stirred  by  a  depth  and  intensity,  a  breath  of  divinity 
itself,  which  makes  them  participate  in  the  innermost 
life  of  the  universe.  We  know  that  when  Beethoven  com¬ 
posed,  he  withdrew  into  the  sanctuary  of  his  soul,  and  that 
he  collected,  as  in  a  religious  ecstasy,  the  songs  that  the 
Infinite  dictated  to  him.  A  few  very  simple  notes  of  a  Schu¬ 
bert  or  a  Schumann  suffice  to  awaken  in  the  soul  an  in¬ 
finity  of  thought  and  feeling.  This  art  draws  upon  the 
subconscious  as  well  as  the  conscious,  and  by  this  means 
establishes  a  communion  between  the  divine  whole  and  man. 

We  find  a  second  confirmation  of  our  hypotheses  in  the 
significance  that  Germans  usually  attach  to  history.  Welt- 
geschichte  Weltgericht:  universal  history  is  the  universal 
tribunal. 

The  historian  should  endeavor  to  place  the  question  he 
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is  studying  in  the  surroundings  of  which  it  is  a  part,  for  the 
only  adequate  and  true  history  is  that  which  is  really 
universal.  But,  according  to  the  German  way  of  thinking, 
history  so  conceived  does  not  merely  give  us  a  series  of  human 
events;  it  is  time  making  a  selection  of  the  customs,  the 
beliefs,  the  ideas,  the  institutions,  the  spontaneous  and 
the  deliberate  creations  of  mankind.  Each  one  of  these 
creations  strove  to  exist  and  to  last.  History  condemns 
some  and  plunges  them  back  into  oblivion;  it  chooses 
others  and  summons  them  to  survive  and  to  develop. 
This  judgment  of  history  is  like  a  judgment  of  God,  visible 
and  indisputable;  in  the  last  resort,  it  is  this  that  must 
govern  our  decisions  and  our  conduct.  It  is  a  vain  and 
unreasonable  pretension,  to  set  up  the  feelings  and  the  wishes 
of  any  part,  however  eminent,  against  the  all-powerful 
intelligence  of  the  whole.  The  true,  the  good  and  the  just, 
in  politics  or  in  society,  are  measured  by  the  decisions  of 
history,  as  historical  research  reveals  them. 

Finally,  if  we  consider,  not  the  ideal  creations  or  the 
doctrines,  but  the  life  of  the  German  people,  in  its  concrete 
reality,  we  will  find  another  verification  of  our  suggested 
definition. 

From  the  German  point  of  view,  collective  life  is  the 
normal  form  of  human  existence.  By  instinct,  everyone 
is  part  of  a  community,  and  he  thinks,  feels  and  acts  in 
harmony  with  the  community.  I  remember  reading  on 
the  walls  of  the  Town  Hall  of  Freiburg  i.  B,  this  beautiful 
motto ; 

Es  wirke  jeder  Geist  und  jeder  Hand 

Belebend,  fordernd  fur  des  Ganzen  Wohl. 

It  expresses  accurately,  I  think,  the  inner  feeling  of  the 
German  soul.  Groups  and  individuals  should  devote 
themselves  to  the  creation  of  the  largest,  richest  and  most 
powerful  whole.  True  greatness  does  not  consist  in  ar¬ 
bitrarily  tyrannizing  over  a  mass  of  men — a  task  that  is 
treacherous  and  doomed  to  final  failure — but  in  identifying 
oneself  with  a  living  w’hole,  until  one  represents  it,  and  faith¬ 
fully  expresses  its  thoughts,  its  feelings  and  its  wishes. 
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“I,”  in  the  mouth  of  a  hero  means  “we;”  he  loses  himself 
in  the  lasting  consciousness  of  the  community  that  he 
serves. 

In  a  general  way  the  comprehension  of  the  whole  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  part,  and  the  disproportion  grows 
as  the  complexities  of  human  life  increase.  Therefore  the 
group  and  the  individual  must  cooperate,  not  by  deaUng 
directly  with  the  whole,  but  by  consecrating  themselves 
to  a  limited  portion  of  it.  Hence  the  principle  of  division 
of  labor  and  of  specialization  so  skilfully  and  successfully 
applied  in  Germany.  An  individual  has  no  actual  value, 
he  is  not  useful  (brauchbar),  unless  he  possesses  some  special 
ability.  A  smattering  of  arts  and  sciences  counts  for  nothing. 
To  be  more  than  a  mere  conversationalist  a  man  must 
have  a  thoro  knowledge  of  some  one  thing,  even  be  it  in 
a  restricted  field,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  a  real  contri¬ 
bution  to  any  subject. 

The  result  of  this  theory  of  specialization  is  that  each 
man  acquires  a  feeling  of  his  incompetence,  in  fields  outside 
his  own,  which  is  as  keen  as  the  consciousness  of  what  he 
knows  and  of  what  he  can  do.  He  does  not  think  of  con¬ 
fusing  the  part  that  he  represents  with  the  whole;  he 
knows  that  he  must  act  with  an  organized  unit,  in  order 
to  make  his  action  effective.  The  formula  that  expresses 
the  relation  between  specialties  and  the  principle  of  the 
cohesion  of  the  parts  is:  A  single  purpose,  and  workmen 
bound  by  a  common  interest. 

But  what  becomes  of  individual  life  in  the  midst  of  this 
collective  life?  It  is  in  no  way  limited  to  the  particular 
task  to  which  the  law  of  division  of  labor  confines  its  out¬ 
side  activity.  The  person  who  fulfils  a  duty  to  the  com¬ 
munity  knows  and  feels  that  he  is  one  with  the  body  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  According  to  German  thinkers, 
however,  it  is  in  the  feeling  of  participation  in  a  common  life, 
that  we  will  find  the  inner  autonomy,  which  men  acclaim 
under  the  name  of  liberty.  Freiheit  heisst  Einheit  des 
Einzelnen  mit  dcm  Ganzen:  I  have  often  met  with  these 
ideas  in  the  writings  and  in  the  speeches  of  German  scholars. 
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Our  best,  our  deepest  and  most  real  self  is  the  one  which 
is  identified  with  the  community.  That  is  not  all.  Man 
is  bound  by  his  soul,  by  his  reason,  and  by  his  will,  not 
only  to  a  given  community,  but  to  the  universe  itself. 
It  is  in  his  inner  life,  in  his  religion  (using  the  word  in  a 
spiritual  sense),  that  he  will  find  the  most  effective  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  of  the  whole,  which  is  the  light  of  his  spirit. 
Full  satisfaction  of  our  soul’s  need  can  not  come  to  us  from 
without;  it  must  spring  from  the  depths  of  our  being. 
Erquickung  hast  du  nicht  gewonnen 
Wenn  sie  dir  nicht  aus  eigener  Seele  quillt. 

So  it  is  that,  in  the  German  soul,  the  search  for  the  in¬ 
finite  whole,  after  leading  man  thru  all  the  forms  of  natural 
life:  religions,  politics,  arts,  sciences,  industry,  the  longing 
for  the  ideal,  and  the  worship  of  power,  the  pursuit  of  visible 
and  of  invisible  greatness,  is  consummated  in  that  highest 
aspect  of  religious  life,  which  is  drawn  from  the  very  source 
of  existence. 

Das  Unzuldngliche 
Hier  wird’s  Ereignis. 

II 

If  we  turn  from  the  examination  of  German  thought  to 
that  of  French  thought,  we  find,  I  think,  in  the  minds 
of  many  Germans,  certain  ideas  based  largely  on  super¬ 
ficial  observation.  The  German,  as  the  friend  of  continuity, 
of  stability,  and  of  patient  and  methodical  development, 
is  often  disconcerted  by  the  sight  of  the  sudden  and  fre¬ 
quent  changes,  which  the  history  of  France  presents.  Now, 
the  French  seem  passively  obedient  to  an  authority  which 
they  take  pleasure  in  making  absolute  and  all-powerful; 
again,  they  recognize  no  rule,  no  check,  no  obligation, 
and  they  exalt  individual  independence.  The  same  people 
adores  servitude  under  Louis  XIV,  and  license  during  the 
Revolution.  The  theorists  of  the  monarchy  attribute 
all  power  to  the  king;  Rousseau  holds  that  free  and  un¬ 
fettered  existence  is  the  natural  right  of  every  man.  Lit¬ 
erature  and  the  arts,  in  the  classic  periods,  are  governed 
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by  the  strictest  rules  and  the  most  narrow  conventions; 
in  the  romantic  periods,  they  affect  emancipation  and  entire 
freedom.  In  society  itself,  some  people  are  conservative 
to  the  point  of  routine  and  inertia;  others  seem  to  regard 
what  exists  only  as  material  for  criticism  and  destruction. 

This  is  the  impression  that  French  conduct  sometimes 
makes  upon  German  observers,  and  they  ask  themselves 
what  can  be  the  guiding  thought  of  such  a  nation.  How 
can  one  explain  this  incoherence,  this  violence,  this  insta¬ 
bility  ?  The  following  theory  is  often  advanced  in  Germany : 
the  French  spirit  is  essentially  one  of  negation  and  of 
contradiction.  If  I  remember  correctly  a  German  com¬ 
mentator  of  Goethe’s  Faust,  thinks  that  he  recognizes 
Voltaire  in  Mephistopheles,  when  the  latter  makes  this 
profession  of  faith:  Ich  bin  der  Geist  der  stets  verneint. 
Many  people  believe  that  this  is  the  essence  of  the  French 
spirit. 

In  this  way,  they  add,  one  can  explain  those  alternations 
of  self-abasement  and  revolt  which  astonish  the  spectator. 
When  the  French  submit  to  control  it  is  not  because  they 
love  control,  but  because  they  fear  liberty.  Their  apparent 
affirmation  is  merely  a  negation;  hence  the  passionate 
excess  of  their  obedience.  When  they  seem  to  seek  liberty, 
they  are  really  animated  by  a  hatred  of  restraint;  they  do 
not  want  liberty  {Freiheit),  but  rather  arbitrary  power 
(Willkur).  The  French  spirit  is,  at  bottom,  only  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  deny  every  affirmation,  and  to  protest  against 
every  rule. 

Such  views  have  been  exprest  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  in  other  countries,  and  even  in  France.  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  strictly  accurate. 

It  were  strange  that  France  endured,  that  she  still  exists, 
that  she  played  the  great  part  in  history,  which  no  one 
would  think  of  disputing,  had  she  represented  nothing 
but  a  principle  of  negation.  Whoever  confines  himself 
to  destruction,  soon  destroys  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  one  distinguishes  the  purpose  and  the  permanent  ten¬ 
dency,  from  passing  actions  and  from  instruments  used. 
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one  finds  that  thruout  all  the  contradictory  revolutions, 
in  which  the  French  mind  sometimes  seems  to  delight, 
there  remains  a  single,  definite  idea.  This  idea  is  none 
other  than  “humanity,”  if  one  understands  by  the  word, 
not  the  sum  of  the  qualities  that  are  necessary  and  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  human  being,  but  the  highest  perfection  to 
which  human  nature  can  attain.  From  the  French  point 
of  view,  humanity  represents  more  than  a  logical  concept 
applying  to  all  that  is  finite  and  to  that  alone;  it  expresses 
a  sort  of  Platonic  idea,  an  ideal  which  offers  to  our  activity 
a  noble  and  a  suitable  task.  It  is  not  a  question  of  summar¬ 
izing  the  universe  in  ourselves,  and  of  embracing  God  and 
nature,  as  well  as  man,  in  our  consciousness,  but  rather 
of  being  truly  manly,  in  the  most  real  sense  of  the  word. 
One  might  use  as  the  French  motto,  that  famous  line  of 
the  poet  Menander: 

’fls  xapUv  i(T$'  avOpayiros,  orav  av0pa.7ros 

This  ideal  is  less  simple,  however,  than  it  seems  at  first  sight. 
One  would  like  to  think  it  easy  to  define  and  to  follow,  if 
not  to  achieve.  But,  in  truth,  as  Pascal  saw  so  clearly, 
man  is  made  up  of  two  parts  which  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize : 
He  is  intelligence  and  he  is  feeling;  and  while  intelligence 
demands  order,  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  individual  to  the  universal,  feeling  claims 
independence,  the  free  pursuit  of  personal  ends,  and  the 
unlimited  development  of  individual  powers.  How  can 
one  reconcile  these  two  absolutes? 

When  a  Frenchman  undertakes  to  bring  about  the  triumph 
of  intelligence  and  of  logic,  he  is  apt  to  forget  the  rights  of 
feeling.  But  sentiment,  being  no  less  human  than  intelli¬ 
gence,  protests,  and  in  turn  reasserts  itself  with  its  whole 
strength.  Neither  one  of  these  powers  succeeds  in  de¬ 
stroying  its  adversary,  because  both  are  a  part  of  man, 
and  that  ideal  as  a  harmonious  unit  is  the  end  to  be  realized. 

Thus  the  progress  of  French  thought  continues  thru  a 
thousand  fluctuations,  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  con¬ 
tradictions  which  astonish  an  observer  are  not  due  to  a 
preeminently  negative  spirit.  The  French  idea  is  a  positive 
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idea,  and  is  used  with  a  purpose;  but  its  very  nature  com¬ 
bined  with  the  vivacity  peculiar  to  the  French  character, 
is  probably  the  real  explanation  of  the  idiosyncracies  which 
often  amaze  the  German  student. 

The  conception  of  the  French  mind,  which  I  here  propose, 
seems  to  me  to  be  confirmed  by  some  of  the  most  striking 
phenomena  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  history  of  France. 
I  may  mention  in  this  connection  the  universal  seculariza¬ 
tion  which,  in  keeping  with  the  medieval  French  spirit, 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  the  development  of  learning  and  of  science 
should  rather  tend  to  divide  more  definitely  the  scholars 
from  the  uneducated  laymen. 

Descartes  commences  his  Discourse  on  method  with  these 
words:  “Common  sense  is  more  evenly  distributed  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.”  These  simple  words  at  the 
opening  of  an  introduction  to  philosophy  and  science, 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  revolution.  Before  this,  every 
one  admitted  that  the  higher  forms  of  speculative  thought 
called  forth  superior  powers  of  the  mind,  which  were  quite 
distinct  from  ordinary  reasoning,  and  hence  which  were, 
in  a  way,  the  privilege  of  a  special  caste.  But  Descartes 
does  not  hesitate  to  state  this  paradox:  that  the  common 
process  of  reasoning,  which  governs  every-day  life,  and  which 
is  shown  in  the  opinions  of  the  uneducated,  is  the  only 
basis  of  science  and  of  philosophy.  Common  sense,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  first-comer,  is  sufficient  for  the  most  subtle 
proofs  of  mathematics  and  for  the  deepest  researches  of 
metaphysics;  provided  we  distinguish  from  the  confused 
and  uncertain  maxims  that  usually  guide  us,  the  stable, 
autonomous  and  universal  power  of  judging  which  is  their 
foundation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Regulae  ad  directionem 
in  genii,  Descartes  writes  thus:  “All  the  sciences  are, 
in  reality,  only  human  knowledge  or  common  sense,  which 
remains  identical,  however  diversified  may  be  the  objects 
to  which  it  is  applied,”  A  similar  work  in  the  field  of  moral¬ 
ity  and  theology,  was  accomplished  by  Pascal,  at  about 
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the  same  time.  The  Petites  Lettres  or  Provinciates,  that 
marvel  of  lucidity,  of  fancy,  of  wit  and  of  eloquence,  that 
surprizing  combination  of  science,  of  comedy,  of  technical 
discussions,  and  of  the  cries  of  conscience,  is  nothing  but 
the  bold  substitution  of  common  sense  and  a  common 
conscience  for  the  learned  and  abstruse  theories  of  pro¬ 
fessional  theologists,  of  specialists,  and  of  a  privileged 
intellectual  class. 

It  is  with  the  same  idea  that  a  Ronsard,  a  Malherbe, 
a  Boileau  and  a  Racine,  restore  art  to  its  natural  simplicity, 
in  the  face  of  the  flood  of  erudition  and  pedantry  which 
threatened  to  submerge  the  clear  and  popular  French 
poetry.  They  speak  the  language  of  the  people  in  verse; 
and  even  in  the  highest  forms  of  poetry  they  do  not  discard 
any  of  the  qualities  which  make  French  prose,  to  some  degree, 
an  unaffected  expression  of  the  ordinary  mind. 

We  must  say  the  same  of  the  other  arts:  architecture, 
landscape  gardening,  painting  and  music,  which,  each  in 
its  own  fashion,  seek  clearness,  simple  and  logical  laws, 
and  the  qualities  that  are  universally  understood  and  ap¬ 
preciated.  Finally,  French  politics,  which  everywhere 
tend  towards  the  abolition  of  castes  and  of  privileges, 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  equality  of  men  and 
of  nations,  and  the  universal  realization  of  a  single  standard 
of  justice  and  of  humanity  seem  to  agree  with  the  old 
French  motto: 

“When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 

Where  was,  then,  the  gentleman.” 

This  tendency  towards  secularization  in  every  field, 
seems  to  answer  to  the  conception  of  humanity  which  we 
suggested  as  the  guide  of  French  thought,  especially  if  it 
is  an  effort  to  create,  not  merely  to  destroy.  This  is  really 
what  takes  place,  and  here  we  see  a  second  interesting 
characteristic  of  French  life. 

The  idea  which  the  French  are  striving  to  exalt,  and  which, 
according  to  them,  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  institu¬ 
tions  as  well  as  of  arts  and  letters,  is  not  humanity  in  its 
primitive  state,  as  opposed  to  humanity  which  is  the  prod- 
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uct  of  civilization.  Man  is  the  object  of  culture,  and  should 
conform  to  a  given  ideal.  A  civilization  which  confines 
itself  to  putting  the  forms  of  nature  at  the  service  of  man, 
fails  in  its  purpose. 

Above  civilization,  pure  and  simple,  there  is  “politesse” 
(politeness),  in  the  sense  in  which  our  classic  writers  used 
the  word,  denoting  that  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
which  develops  and  refines,  and  the  feeling  of  personal 
dignity,  and  of  sociability.  Without  this  quality  the  most 
powerful  civilization  may  remain  barbaric.  “There  is 
an  educated  barbarism,”  said  La  Harpe. 

What  is  human  culture?  It  can  not  be  a  training, 
administered  automatically;  it  must  be  essentially  a  form 
of  education  whose  skill  consists  in  helping  the  subject  to 
develop  and  to  perfect  himself  according  to  his  natural 
aptitudes  and  tastes,  but  which  neither  takes  the  place  of 
these  tastes  nor  is  subservient  to  them. 

A  theory  which  is  evolved  from  the  writings  of  Pascal 
indicates  very  clearly  the  French  point  of  view  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Progress,  according  to  this  conception,  consists  of 
three  stages:  primitive  nature,  art  and  naturalness. 
Human  nature  is  originally  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  of 
aspiration  and  of  evil  tendencies.  Art  disciplines  and  directs 
nature,  and  separates  the  bad  from  the  good  in  order  to  da 
away  with  the  one,  and  to  develop  the  other.  But  art, 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  the  highest  form  of 
culture ;  left  to  itself  it  overestimates  its  value,  and  quickly 
degenerates  into  artificiality.  It  strains  the  mind,  and 
turns  it  into  a  skilfully  constructed  machine.  “Art  dis¬ 
credits  itself,”  said  Fenelon,  “its  appearance  betrays  it.” 
Higher  than  art  and  higher  than  nature,  is  naturalness, 
a  combination  of  the  two,  in  which  art  becomes  free  and 
spontaneous,  while  nature  overcomes  its  indifference, 
and  inclines  towards  the  good  and  the  true.  Naturalness 
is  as  far  superior  to  art  as  art  is  to  nature. 

Culture  consists  in  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
basic  human  faculties;  knowledge,  perception,  and  will. 
They  should  not  be  confined  to  a  purely  passive  observation 
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of  objective  and  external  rules;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  should  not  remain  in  a  state  of  brute  force,  extending 
equally  in  all  directions.  Mind  is  a  power  that  can  not  be 
reduced  to  a  table  of  categories,  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
is  free  from  arbitrary  caprice. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  mind  is  reason,  or  the  faculty 
of  judging;  and  the  highest  task  that  Descartes  set  himself 
was  the  cultivation  of  this  reason.  He  intended,  not  to 
free  himself  from  all  authority,  but  to  develop  within  him¬ 
self,  and  to  guide  by  the  light  of  science  and  of  knowledge, 
that  sense  of  the  true  and  the  fitting  which  distinguishes 
mankind. 

To  reason  we  must  add  taste,  a  form  of  sensibility 
which  is  more  than  a  passive  obedience  to  inflexible  rules, 
and  w'hich  nevertheless  has  its  laws,  its  reasons  and  its 
value  in  the  universe.  Finally  we  should  cultivate  con¬ 
science,  which  in  its  natural  form  may  be  good  or  bad, 
and  which  can  not  be  defined  as  the  mechanical  application 
of  one  standard  or  another. 

This  three-fold  education  should  constitute  what  was 
known  in  the  17th  century,  as  “I'honnite  homme"  (an 
accomplished  gentleman).  In  those  days,  this  term  did 
not  imply  merely  moral  probity,  but  signified  that  combina¬ 
tion  of  qualities  which  bears  witness  to  the  appropriate  and 
harmonious  education  of  all  the  human  faculties.  A  gentle¬ 
man  is  one  to  whom  distinction  is  natural. 

This  idea  of  a  gentleman  is  neither  a  fantastic  caprice, 
nor  a  scientific  concept.  In  France,  thanks  to  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  importance  of  social  life,  it  is  formed,  defined 
and  developed  in  the  heart  of  society.  Just  as  reason, 
according  to  the  old  theory,  is  regarded  as  the  common 
faculty,  so  the  general  conversations  which  French  people 
love,  serious  yet  without  pedantry,  tend  to  call  forth  and 
to  analyze  all  opinions,  so  as  to  retain  only  those  which,  as 
Descartes  exprest  it,  “can  adjust  themselves  to  the  level 
of  reason.” 

A  gentleman,  a  man  seriously  and  subtly  cultivated,  as 
French  thought  pictures  him,  is  an  essentially  sociable 
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being;  for  he  finds  in  society  the  model  and  the  purpose 
of  the  qualities  he  covets. 

I  would  add  to  these  remarks  on  the  spirit  of  seculariza¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  idea  of  a  gentleman,  a  few  reflections  on 
the  French  language.  I  remember  having  heard  Professor 
Aloys  Riehl,  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  in  1894,  expound 
with  truly  remarkable  ability,  subtlety,  and  grace  those 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  French  language,  in  which  he 
saw  one  of  the  most  typical  expressions  of  the  French  mind. 

The  manner  in  which  the  language  has  been  formed  and 
developed  is  interesting.  It  was  created  by  the  people  and 
by  the  bards,  it  was  enriched  and  modified  by  the  scholars, 
particularly  after  the  Renaissance,  and  it  was  finally  de¬ 
termined  by  the  masters  of  literature  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century.  The  rule  which  Vaugelas  formulated 
can  be  reduced  to  one  word:  good  usage.  In  the  last 
resort,  neither  philology  nor  logic  decide,  it  is  the  language 
of  educated  people  that  makes  the  laws.  Distinguished 
societies,  women,  writers  and  blue-stockings,  have  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  creation  of  good  usage.  They  learned  the 
etymology  of  words,  they  reasoned,  and,  above  all,  they 
conversed,  guiding  themselves,  in  the  last  resort,  not  by 
external  canons,  but  by  a  refined  sense  of  appropriateness, 
of  subtlety,  of  taste  and  of  charm.  Even  today  the  task 
of  guarding  the  integrity  of  the  French  language,  is  dele¬ 
gated,  by  the  authority  of  tradition  and  of  public  opinion, 
to  the  Academy  founded  by  Richelieu,  which  must  not  merely 
legislate  according  to  the  dictates  of  logic  and  of  learning, 
but  without  neglecting  these  principles  of  judgment,  must 
recognize  and  indicate  the  good  usage  of  the  moment. 
As  soon  as  the  Academy  has  completed  the  dictionary  it 
begins  all  over  again,  to  eliminate  this  word,  and  to  add 
that,  according  to  the  changes  that  have  come  about;  and 
so  on  indefinitely. 

Thruout  the  course  of  its  evolution  the  French  language 
has  aimed  at  a  definite  and  unchanging  ideal. 

This  is  first  of  all  unity.  There  is  really  a  common  French 
language,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  local  dialects 
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that  have  managed  to  subsist  side  by  side  with  it.  The 
French  language  is  made  up  of  a  small,  but  definite  number 
of  words.  It  is  not  enriched  by  composition  but  by  addi¬ 
tion;  to  designate  a  new  object  it  creates  a  new  word, 
the  meaning  of  which  will  be  determined  by  usage,  and  not 
by  the  more  or  less  appropriate  elements  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed. 

Its  second  characteristic  is  precision.  Since  to  it  ety¬ 
mology  and  symmetry  have  only  a  secondary  importance, 
all  mental  effort  can  be  concentrated  on  estabhshing  the 
relationship  between  the  symbol  and  the  thing  it  represents. 
A  word  for  every  idea  that  actually  constitutes  a  mental 
unit,  a  distinct  idea  for  every  word;  this  mathematical 
ideal  is  the  thought  of  all  Frenchmen  who  are  concerned 
for  the  beauty  of  their  language. 

But,  in  French,  the  spirit  of  geometry  is  combined  with 
subtlety.  Morahsts,  women,  dramatic  writers  and  novelists, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  a  critical  analysis  of  the  things 
of  the  soul;  and  tho  convinced  that  the  reasonings  of  the 
heart  elude  geometrical  laws,  they  nevertheless  believed, 
with  Pascal,  that  the  judgments  of  the  heart  are  judgments, 
and  as  such  can  be  noted  and  defined  by  the  mind.  Not 
only  the  educated  men  of  my  own  country,  but  eminent 
strangers  as  well,  have  called  my  attention  to  this  service 
rendered  by  French  moralists,  and  to  this  faculty  of  grasping 
and  of  retaining  the  most  dehcate  and  fugitive  shades  of 
feeling,  which  seems  inherent  in  the  French  language. 

The  quality  towards  which  it  tends,  above  all  others,  is 
by  common  consent,  clearness. 

It  seems  to  me  arbitrary  to  regard  clearness  as  the 
special  privilege  of  the  French  tongue.  German,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  has  a  limpid  clearness,  not  only  in  the  prose  of  a 
Goethe,  but  in  the  metaphysical  writings  of  a  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  or  in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy  of  an  Edward 
Zeller. 

But  the  so-called  French  clearness  seems  to  present 
certain  distinctive  characteristics. 

It  is  obtained,  first  of  all,  by  considering  one  idea  at  a 
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time,  and  by  giving  all  one’s  attention  to  it.  French  can 
be  compared  to  a  man  climbing  a  mountain,  who  does  not 
wait  until  he  reaches  the  summit  and  can  see  the  whole 
landscape;  but  at  every  point  during  his  ascent,  he  looks 
at  a  limited  portion  of  the  country,  and  forms  a  perfectly 
clear  mental  picture  of  it. 

The  second  means  which  the  French  mind  uses  to  obtain 
the  clearness  that  it  seeks,  is  the  elimination  of  every  idea 
that  is  not  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject, 
and  that  would  compromise  the  unity  of  the  exposition. 
Quod  abundat  nocet.  Among  things  which  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  or  are  even  logically  connected  one  chooses  those 
which  lead  to  the  end  in  view,  and  ruthlessly  discards  all 
the  others. 

Finally,  ideas  are  arranged  in  an  order,  which  may  be 
called  that  of  Uneal  descent.  These  ideas  follow  each  other. 
They  do  not  branch  out,  they  do  not  imply  one  another  like 
the  parts  of  an  organism;  their  succession  is  exclusively 
deductive.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  dramatic  succession; 
for  a  drama  is  badly  constructed  if  a  knowledge  of  the  last 
act  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  first.  The 
French  writer  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  French  speaker; 
he  is  never  sure  that  his  interlocutor  will  not  interrupt  him. 
Therefore  he  constructs  his  sentence  so  that  it  can  be  thoroly 
understood  before  he  has  finished.  Each  part  is  formed, 
as  much  by  itself,  as  by  what  precedes  it,  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  appealing  to  the  whole  context  in  order  to  determine 
its  meaning. 

One  idea  at  a  time ;  each  idea  depending  only  upon  those 
that  precede  it;  this  seems  to  be  the  formula  of  French 
clearness. 

Ill 

If  German  thought  and  French  thought  are  really  such 
as  we  have  defined  them,  these  two  forms  of  mind  seem 
fundamentally  different,  but  not  contradictory;  one  might 
even  say  that  they  are  complimentary.  German  thought 
leads  to  the  whole,  to  the  realization  of  a  concrete  infinite. 
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that  is  to  say,  of  the  mind ;  and  it  sees  in  each  of  the  forms  of 
existence  which  appear  in  the  world,  a  stage  of  that  reali¬ 
zation.  French  thought  considers  that  part  of  the  universe 
which  immediately  concerns  us,  mankind;  and  it  aims  to 
conceive  and  to  reahze  this  definite  being  in  the  most  perfect 
form  that  his  nature  allows.  It  seems  as  if  these  two  ideals 
should  profit  greatly  by  mutual  study  and  interpenetration. 

The  French  seize  upon  the  idea  of  man  as  the  immediate 
object  of  our  faculties.  But  that  very  love  of  clearness 
which  is  a  quahty  of  the  French  mind,  runs  the  risk  of  hinder¬ 
ing  the  search  for  human  perfection.  Pascal  himself,  a 
typical  Frenchman,  warns  us  of  this:  man  is  not  absolute, 
he  is  a  dependent  being ;  he  is  the  middle  point  between  two 
infinites — nature  and  the  Divine.  For  the  French  mind 
there  is  the  danger  of  discarding  as  obscure  and  mysterious, 
as  irreducible  to  a  clear  idea,  this  double  infinity  which  en¬ 
closes  man,  and  of  regarding  man  himself  as  a  complete 
and  independent  whole.  This  was  evidently  Auguste 
Comte’s  aim,  when  under  the  name  of  humanity  he  proposed 
as  the  only  ideal  for  mankind,  a  finite,  closed  world,  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  celestial  sphere  of  the  ancients,  beyond  which 
there  was  nothing. 

Contact  with  German  thought,  however,  is  an  excellent 
means  of  recalling  to  the  French  the  fact  that  man  is,  as 
Pascal  said,  the  intermediary  between  nature  and  the 
Divine.  For  the  German  excels  in  comprehending  the  sub¬ 
conscious  world  of  perceptions  and  wishes  which  forms  the 
basis  of  our  conscious  thought,  and  which  joins  our  finite 
self  to  the  two  infinites. 

He  can  evoke,  in  the  heart  of  the  material  world,  the  secret 
soul  that  dwells  there,  and  that  makes  it  the  source  of 
our  conscious  essence. 

Der  Geister  Welt  ist  nicht  verschlossen, 

Dein  Sinn  ist  zu,  dein  Herz  ist  todt : 

Auf,  bade,  Schuler,  unverdrossen. 

Die  ird'sche  Brust  im  Morgenrot! 

Man’s  connection  with  the  Divine  is  no  less  familiar 
to  German  thought. 
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Der  Allumfasser, 
Der  Allerhalter 
Fasst  und  erhdlt  er  nicht 
Dich,  mich,  sich  selbst? 


Erfull  davon  dein  Herz  so  gross  es  ist 
Und  wenndu  ganz  in  dem  Gefuhle  selig  bist 
Nenn’es  dann,  wie  du  willst, 

Nenn's  Gluck,  Herz,  Liebe,  Gott; 

Ich  habe  keinen  Namen 
Dafur:  Gejuhl  ist  alles; 

Name  ist  Schall  und  Rauch 
Umnebelnd  Himmelsglut. 

These  teachings  are  primarily  theoretical;  in  practise 
the  Germans  give  us  admirable  examples  of  the  power  of 
organization  and  discipline  in  increasing  human  efficiency. 
It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  profess  an  admiration  for  intelli¬ 
gence,  for  work,  for  adventurous  courage,  and  for  generosity; 
but  how  greatly  the  force  of  these  good  tendencies  is  dimin¬ 
ished,  if  the  individuals  who  are  endowed  with  them,  use  all 
their  energies  in  fettering  each  other.  Modern  Germany 
offers  us  the  sight  of  a  nation  which  controls  its  individual 
forces,  in  different  fields,  whether  scientific,  pohtical  or 
economic,  and  focuses  them  upon  a  common  purpose. 
We  see  in  it  an  actual  illustration  of  the  advantage  to  the 
individual  in  considering  himself,  not  as  a  whole,  but  as  a 
part,  in  keeping  his  place,  and  in  joining  his  particular 
action  to  the  action  of  the  whole.  We  notice,  in  particularly 
striking  examples,  how  unified  action,  the  result  of  the 
methodical  organization  of  individual  actions,  surpasses 
in  power  the  sum  of  these  actions,  where  they  are  left  to  the 
uncertainties  of  personal  inspiration. 

So  the  French  have  the  greatest  interest  in  studying  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  German  mind.  Perhaps 
the  converse  also  has  its  share  of  truth. 

The  German  mind  which  tends  towards  the  reaUzation 
of  a  more  and  more  complex  and  concrete  whole,  excels  in 
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appreciating  the  natural  limitations  of  each  portion  of  a 
being,  and  the  impossibility  of  each  individual  forming  a 
self-sufficient  whole.  Ein  Text  ist  doch  nichts  ohne  den 
Kontext.  And  it  requires  separate  understandings  and  wills 
to  conceive  the  same  goal,  beyond  themselves,  each  one, 
according  to  its  faculties,  and  it  demands  that  they  be  guided 
by  this  purpose  so  that  the  parts  may  be  associated,  and  the 
synthetic  whole,  for  whose  sake  they  all  exist,  may  become 
a  fact.  Nevertheless,  at  the  very  heart  of  nature,  there  is 
a  law  of  inertia,  which  inclines  each  person  to  remain  in 
his  original  state,  without  aiming  at  a  higher,  or  even  at  a 
different  one.  In  order  to  unite  the  parts,  which  by  nature 
are  foreign  to  each  other,  the  whole,  in  realizing  itself, 
must  act  upon  them  and  attract  them  as  if  by  a  super¬ 
natural  grace.  Das  Vollkommene  muss  uns  erst  stimmen 
und  uns  nach  und  nach  zu  sich  heraufheben. 

If  this  is,  in  a  general  way,  the  Germans’  conception  of 
society,  it  is  interesting  for  them  to  see  in  France  a  decidedly 
different  idea.  The  French  mind  tends  to  perceive  in  that 
faculty  of  man  which  we  call  reason,  the  summary  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  acquisitions  of  humanity.  And 
it  believes  that  all  men  possess  the  germ  of  that  reason. 
Therefore,  this  faculty,  virtually  identical  in  every  human 
being,  is  the  basis  of  the  social  bond.  Ratio  vinculum 
societatis.  This  classic  motto  remains  the  guiding  thought 
in  France.  Men  should  unite  above  all  in  view  of  their 
common  nature;  union  founded  on  resemblance  should 
precede  union  founded  on  difference.  For  all  mankind, 
union  is  the  consummation  of  their  highest,  truest  and  most 
human  will. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  it  was  a  lasting  problem  to 
decide  whether  men  are  more  effectively  drawn  together  by 
similarity,  or  by  opposites:  and  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  forms  of  union,  and  in  just  what  each 
one  consists.  Germany  and  France  seem  to  have  applied 
themselves,  respectively,  to  investigating  the  strength  of 
these  two  principles. 

A  second  phase  of  French  culture  which  is  usually  con-. 
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sidered  interesting  to  Germans  is  the  attention  which  the 
French  devote  to  form.  According  to  the  French  way  of 
thinking,  form  is  not  an  element  added  to  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  rather  an  essential  condition  of  perfect  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  French  seek  finish  and  grace  in  execution,  not 
only  as  a  source  of  satisfaction,  but  as  an  indispensable 
quality,  if  the  object  is  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  The  ideal 
which  they  hold  is  a  closer  understanding  of  ground-work 
and  of  form. 

The  effort  to  bring  about  this  union  can  be  seen  in  material 
things  and  in  Uterary  works.  It  seems  to  be  actuated  by 
this  idea:  every  human  task  is  completed,  not  only  to  create 
from  appropriate  materials  a  given  object,  but  to  produce  a 
certain  impression  upon  mankind.  Form  is  the  quality 
we  give  to  our  work,  so  that  in  fulfilling  its  intrinsic  purpose, 
it  may  please  the  people  for  whom  it  was  made.  If  it  were 
only  a  question  of  doing  a  skilful  piece  of  work,  external 
appearance  would  suffice;  but  if  one  wishes  to  accomplish 
a  really  human  task,  that  is  to  say,  to  convince  and  to 
persuade  by  clearness  and  by  pleasing  grace,  one  must 
consult  in  addition  the  intellectual  and  moral  tastes  of  men, 
and  adapt  oneself  to  them.  This  is  the  function  of  form. 

The  French  have  always  devoted  themselves  with  a 
peculiar  zeal,  to  harmonizing  the  products  of  the  mind, 
and  practical  life,  not  only  with  human  nature,  but  with 
the  conventions  of  society.  They  try  to  make  works  of 
art  of  their  speeches,  their  writings,  their  duties  and  their 
whole  life;  an  enterprise  which  can  not  but  interest  every 
man  who  is  anxious  to  undertake  a  scholarly  search  for  truth, 
and  to  embody  it  in  the  intelligence  and  the  will  of  individuals 
and  societies. 

♦  ♦****♦ 

There  is  no  doubt,  it  seems,  that  Frenchmen  and  Germans 
will  find  great  advantage  in  knowing  and  in  appreciating 
each  other.  Must  we  go  further,  and  look  for  a  combination 
in  which  the  French  and  the  German  minds  will  both  lose 
their  distinctive  characteristics  in  order  to  become  indis¬ 
tinguishable  parts  of  a  single  new  whole  ? 
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It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  such  a  synthesis  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  superior  type  of  mind.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
elements  of  a  mixture  are  excellent,  does  not  assure  the 
excellence  of  the  mixture  itself.  What  would  be  the  beauty 
of  a  composite  portrait  in  which  the  features  of  a  million 
different  beauties  were  mingled?  What  perfume  would 
one  obtain  from  a  blend  of  all  the  perfumes?  What  work 
of  art  from  selecting  the  mean  of  all  the  styles?  Can  one 
imagine  a  picture  in  which  the  qualities  of  a  Rembrandt 
and  a  Reynolds  were  combined?  A  French  tragedy,  the 
exposition  of  a  crisis  w^hich  takes  place  in  a  single  day  and 
in  a  single  place,  is  a  beautiful  thing.  Goethe’s  Faust, 
where  all  the  phases  of  human  life  find  a  place,  is  beautiful 
too.  But  what  would  be  the  meaning  of  a  union  of  the  art 
which  is  displayed  in  Faust,  with  that  which  is  concentrated 
in  Racine’s  Britannicus? 

The  attempt  to  amalgamate  two  such  heterogeneous 
elements  would  result  in  a  dull,  gray  mediocrity,  very 
different  from  the  original  definite  forms  of  art  produced 
spontaneously  by  the  varying  geniuses  of  two  peoples. 

Shall  we  undertake,  not  to  unite,  but  to  associate  the 
qualities  of  the  two  types  of  mind,  without  effacing  them? 
Such  an  association  is  also  dangerous,  when  we  are  concerned 
with  parts  that  are  too  dissimilar.  We  know  that,  in  cer¬ 
tain  respects,  it  is  annoying  to  have  two  mother- tongues. 
Since  the  concepts  corresponding  to  the  words  are  not  the 
same  in  both  languages,  the  man  who  speaks  them  without 
distinction,  finds  that  his  thought  is  floating  between  two 
ideas  that  are  difficult  to  distinguish;  and  eventually 
he  thinks  with  less  precision,  less  security,  less  subtlety 
and  less  consecutiveness  than  he  would  if  one  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  he  knew  were  really  his  own.  The  same  problem 
would  confront  a  man  who  tried  to  develop  French  and 
•  German  quahties  on  an  equal  basis.  Drawn  in  two  oppo¬ 
site  directions  he  would  be  unable  to  retain  the  decision, 
the  unity  of  inspiration,  the  faith  in  himself,  and  the  spon¬ 
taneity  which  are  the  essentials  of  original  production. 

In  fact,  thruout  the  course  of  history,  it  is  by  being  some 
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one,  by  remaining  himself,  by  developing  along  the  lines  of 
his  particular  talent,  that  man  has  produced  great  and 
beautiful  works,  and  has  contributed  to  the  exaltation  of 
humanity.  The  fusion  or  the  juxtaposition  of  distinct 
qualities,  separated  by  profound  ‘ differences,  only  produces 
commonplace  and  rudimentary  works,  or  sterile  hybrids. 
But  besides  mechanical  juxtaposition,  or  fusion  which 
eliminates  all  differences,  there  is  a  third  manner  of  regard¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  two  spirits,  heterogeneous  and  both 
tenacious ;  that  is,  to  see  in  their  mutual  influence  a  stimulus 
that  will  encourage  the  independent  development  of  both 
parts.  However  rich  a  nature  may  be,  in  order  to  show 
its  power  it  needs  a  spur,  which  in  German  is  so  appro¬ 
priately  called:  Anregung.  It  is  a  law  of  individual  and 
of  national  history  that  the  most  original  creations  are  the 
result  of  foreign  influences.  The  literary  and  artistic  move¬ 
ment  known  as  the  Renaissance  was  instigated  by  the 
influence  of  Greek  antiquity;  and  yet  how  different  is 
Shakespeare  from  Sophocles,  and  a  chateau  on  the  Loire 
from  a  Greek  temple.  Kant  tells  us  that  he  learned  from 
Rousseau  that  the  real  value  of  a  man  lies,  not  in  the  amount 
of  his  knowledge,  but  in  his  moral  worth;  and  yet  how  can 
we  reconcile  the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant  with  the 
sentimentalism  of  Rousseau? 

It  is  possible  to  listen,  to  understand,  to  sympathize,  to 
imitate,  to  borrow  and  at  the  same  time  to  remain  oneself. 
The  men  of  genius  are  those  who  borrow  the  most  freely. 
Those  who  pretend  to  be  entirely  original,  remain  unpro¬ 
ductive. 

Therefore  the  French  spirit  and  the  German  spirit  should 
not  hesitate  to  maintain  the  most  intimate  relations;  to 
know,  and  to  appreciate  each  other  as  fully  as  possible. 
But  let  each  one  retain  its  individuality;  the  strength,  the 
fruitfulness  and  the  beauty  of  both  depend  upon  it;  the 
interest  of  mankind  is  at  stake.  It  would  be  a  great  loss 
not  merely  to  the  two  nations,  but  to  humanity,  to  possess 
only  the  hazy  result  of  an  amalgamation  of  these  two  types 
of  mind. 
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When  one  studies  a  foreign  language  thoughtfully,  one 
learns  not  only  to  express  oneself  in  that  language;  but, 
a  thing  no  less  precious,  to  manipulate  one’s  own  language 
so  as  to  use  it  to  express  ideas  of  which  our  ancestors  never 
dreamed.  The  effort  of  intelligent  translators,  to  express 
in  their  own  idiom,  new  shades  of  thought,  which  they 
meet  with  in  another  tongue,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
instruments  of  the  progress  of  language.  This  is  the  picture 
of  the  mutual  influence  which  France  and  Germany  have 
long  exercised  upon  each  other,  whose  continuation  and 
extension  we  should  hope  for  and  promote. 

The  old  Greek  maxim  remains  a  true,  a  beautiful  and  a 
worthy  guide. 

Hoi?  Se  fioL  ey  ri  ra  Trdvr’’  earai  Kal  ^(ojpis  «a<rTOv; 

“How  shall  we  make  the  whole  a  unit,  and  each  part  a 
whole?” 


Emile  Boutroux 

de  VAcad^mie  Frangaise 


Fondation  Thiers,  Paris 


II 

PROBLEMS  OF  UNIVERSITY  ADMINISTRATION^ 

In  order  to  avoid  covering  the  same  ground  in  our  re¬ 
spective  reports  as  retiring  trustees,  Mr.  Barr  and  I  have 
arranged  that  he  should  present  a  report  upon  concrete 
details  of  matters  like  those  of  the  new  plan  of  university- 
administration  and  the  effects  of  reorganization  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  This  leaves  me  to  treat  in  a  more  abstract 
way  of  certain  features  relating  to  university  control  which 
have  come  under  my  observation,  and  which  are  not  always 
viewed  in  a  free  way  by  alumni  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  full  and  round  success  of  their  Alma  Mater. 

The  German  Emperor  is  quoted  as  saying  that  things 
are  not  as  they  are  in  this  world,  they  are  only  what  we 
can  get  others  to  believe  them  to  be. 

The  value  of  a  teaching  institution  depends  largely  upon 
the  number  of  men  who  are  disagreed  with  each  other, 
each  one  of  whom  is  confident  that  things  are  as  they  are 
from  his  point  of  view.  The  idea  which  I  wish  to  convey 
is  this,  that  the  large  kind  of  disagreement  which  belongs 
to  strong  men  constitutes  parallelograms  of  force  which 
secure  important  resultants.  The  stronger  an  institution 
the  larger  its  number  of  men  who  are  disagreed  with  each 
other,  the  more  diplomatic  must  be  the  man  at  the  helm 
who  guides  the  destiny  of  the  institution  as  a  whole.  This 
brings  me  to  the  point  of  asking  you  to  fully  appreciate  the 
character  of  your  President,  and  to  take  into  consideration 
for  purposes  of  comparison  the  difficulties  in  which  other 
universities  find  themselves. 

During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  observed  with  interest 

^  The  following  discussion  of  problems  of  university  organization  and 
work  is  contained  in  the  report  made  to  the  alumni  of  Cornell  University  by 
a  retiring  alumni  trustee.  It  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  from 
the  Cornell  Alumni  News. 
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your  President’s  ready  adaptability  to  such  complicated 
adjustments  as  those  which  belong  to  a  great  institution 
with  the  double  responsibilities  of  state  support  and  of  en¬ 
dowed  foundation. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  when  a  modern  university  president 
steps  into  the  presidential  chair  of  the  nation,  it  represents 
a  movement  belonging  to  the  twentieth  century ,  and  allied 
to  the  civil  service  principle  of  having  thoroly  trained 
men  assume  the  responsibilities  of  high  position.  The 
president  of  a  large  university  is  nowadays  perhaps  the  best 
trained  man  in  this  country  for  the  position  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  the  university  repre¬ 
sents  the  entire  social  system  of  our  country  at  its  best. 

In  a  university  there  is  always  conflict  between  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  the  academic  parts  of  the  institution. 
The  university  is  conducted  by  a  very  large  number  of  in¬ 
dividual  minds  at  work  within  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
one  man,  quoting  the  idea  of  Emerson. 

Each  one  of  the  departmental  leaders  is  prone  to  feel 
himself  well  qualified  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  entire 
institution  and  it  is  the  glory  of  our  educational  system 
which  allows  each  man  to  develop  this  kind  of  spirit  and 
ambition. 

Speaking  of  universities  in  general,  when  the  leader  of 
a  department,  thru  diplomacy  or  otherwise,  has  displaced 
a  capable  helmsman  the  corporation  has  frequently  enough 
found  itself  in  deep  trouble. 

There  is  no  human  institution  which  includes  a  large 
number  of  individual  minds  at  work,  in  which  disturbing 
groups  of  dissatisfied  men  do  not  become  assembled  from 
time  to  time.  Sometimes  these  are  mischief-makers, 
unconsciously  responding  to  that  spirit  of  unrest  which 
belongs  to  the  great  struggle  question  of  organic  life.  Such 
elements  of  unrest  may  become  grouped  together  without 
philosophic  raison  d'etre.  At  other  times  there  is  a  union 
of  opposing  elements  under  judicious  guidance  in  which 
the  higher  human  attributes  are  carefully  and  well  directed 
for  purposes  of  desirable  change.  We  must  distinguish 
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sapjently  between  these  two  groups,  both  of  which  may  be 
present  simultaneously  in  any  one  institution. 

The  stability  of  an  institution,  like  the  stability  of  a 
government,  rests  upon  its  constitution.  The  president 
of  a  university  is  a  visualized  creed.  In  addition  to  being 
subjected  to  the  parallelograms  of  forces  of  favor  and  dis¬ 
favor,  he  is  subjected  to  a  special  factor  of  disturbance 
which  is  commonly  overlooked.  He  is  dealing  with  an 
unusually  large  number  of  men  who  represent  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  culture  in  faculty  and  alumni.  In  these  groups 
we  find  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  as  men  of 
remarkable  talent  have  approached  cultural  limitations  and 
who  are  strongly  individual  as  representatives  of  diverse 
lines  of  training.  In  these  groups  we  are  particularly  apt 
to  find  a  small  but  potent  percentage  of  highly  sensitized 
individuals  of  neurotic  tendencies  who  manifest  in  their 
state  of  unrest  a  morbid  desire  to  change  everything. 
Henri  Rochefort,  the  French  Deputy,  was  an  example  of 
this  type. 

Let  us  for  purposes  of  description  classify  such  people 
by  combining  a  Latin  and  German  root  and  calling  the  in¬ 
dividuals  “vexels”  (Latin  vexare,  to  shake:  German  wexeln, 
to  change).  Vexels  appear  in  practically  every  large  group 
of  people  who  are  organized  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
and  they  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  definite  psychologic 
factor  in  all  institutions  or  all  movements  in  which  men 
are  united  for  a  purpose;  in  the  shop,  in  a  political  party, 
in  the  university.  Vexels  are  managed  fairly  well  in  North 
America,  in  Germany  and  other  countries  in  which  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  of  leaders  suffices  to  retain  control  of  situa¬ 
tions.  In  a  university  we  have  to  be  particularly  on  guard 
against  the  vexels  in  faculty  and  alumni,  who  have  no 
conscious  selfish  aims,  but  who  are  responding  morbidly 
to  that  phase  of  evolution  which  calls  for  perpetual  change. 
This  is  merely  one  demonstration  of  nature’s  method  as  it 
appears  in  all  organic  life  and  projected  into  the  institutions 
belonging  to  those  organisms  which  we  call  man.  The 
influence  of  the  unselfish  vexel  is  more  insidiously  disturb- 
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ing  than  the  influence  of  self-seeking  vexels  in  a  political 
party,  where  motives  of  men  are  instantly  subjected  to 
survey  for  purposes  of  review  and  alignment.  This  un¬ 
classified  activity  of  a  single-minded  vexel  escapes  notice 
as  such  in  a  university  faculty  or  among  a  body  of  alumni 
who  are  not  in  a  state  of  awareness  concerning  its  psychologic 
meaning.  The  influence  customarily  is  noted  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  only. 

The  influence  of  any  individual  depends  upon  his  person¬ 
ality;  his  personality  depends  upon  his  psychology;  his 
psychology  depends  upon  the  instincts  which  have  been 
held  in  subjection  and  modified  by  culture,  or  which  have 
been  allowed  to  roam  loose  in  such  a  way  as  to  molest  others. 

The  university  president  then  has  not  only  to  take  charge 
•of  the  ordinary  influences  opposed  to  each  other  and  to 
him,  belonging  to  the  normal  evolution  and  healthful  spirit 

•  of  life,  but  he  is  subjected,  more  than  almost  any  other  man 
in  power,  to  the  insidious  influence  of  unselfish  vexels. 

The  alumni  may  appreciate  our  own  president  more  fully 
perhaps,  if  I  take  up,  for  the  purposes  of  review,  some  of 
the  requirements  and  responsibilities  belonging  to  a  uni¬ 
versity  president. 

An  Irish  member  of  Parliament  conducted  very  suc- 

•  cessfully  the  affairs  of  one  corporation  in  which  I  was  a 
director.  I  complimented  him  upon  his  success  and  asked 
how  he  managed  to  meet  so  many  different  minds  and  merge 
them  properly  when  conducting  our  affairs.  He  replied: 
“Well,  you  see  in  my  position  a  man  has  to  learn  to  be  like 
Caesar’s  wife,  all  things  to  all  men.” 

Let  me  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  a  report  which 
•appeared  in  Science  for  May  2,  1913,  by  Professor  William 
T.  Foster  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Professor  Foster,  in  order 
to  become  familiar  with  questions  relating  to  the  higher 
education  in  the  United  States,  visited  one  hundred  and 
five  universities  and  colleges  in  twenty-nine  states  in  the 
course  of  three  years.  He  was  a  guest  in  the  households 
of  trustees  and  faculty,  of  students  and  citizens,  while  en- 
.  gaged  in  making  observations.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
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he  felt  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  situation  to  form 
judgments  concerning  the  success  of  presidents  of  fifty-one 
of  the  universities  and  colleges.  In  the  remaining  fifty-four 
he  had  not  collected  evidence  for  a  valid  generalization  from 
testimony  pointing  unmistakably  in  one  direction.  Of 
the  fifty-one  presidents,  thirty-four  appeared  to  be  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  the  sense  that  the  majority  of  the  faculty, 
students  and  alumni  of  thirty-four  institutions  appeared 
to  be  in  favor  of  a  new  president. 

Professor  Foster  came  to  the  conclusion  that  two  college 
presidents  out  of  three  are  regarded  as  failures  and  this, 
proportion  was  found  in  institutions  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  successful  institutions  and  most  likely  to  be 
attractive  to  men  of  power. 

The  university  president  must,  according  to  our  present 
ideas,  be  a  man  who  is  recognized  among  scholars  as  a 
scholar,  to  be  treated  with  respect  on  that  basis.  As  a 
scholar,  however,  he  has  commonly  directed  his  life-work 
away  from  training  in  executive  talent  and  business  method. 

The  increasingly  complex  character  of  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  at  the  present  time  would  really  call  for  the  sort 
of  skill  and  training  which  in  the  commercial  world  would 
insure  engagement  of  a  man  at  a  salary  very  much  larger 
than  that  which  commonly  is  given  a  university  president. 

The  university  president  must  have  not  only  the  training 
of  a  scholar,  but  particularly  that  of  a  teacher,  otherwise 
he  can  not  enter  into  that  spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  teachers 
and  with  their  students  which  would  make  him  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  the  position.  The  scholar  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  teacher  and  the  teacher  is  not  necessarily  a  scholar, 
but  the  university  president  must  at  least  know  and  “feel” 
the  principles  which  relate  to  success  in  both  occupations. 

This  knowledge  and  feeling  on  his  part  enables  him  tO' 
select  teachers  who  would  have  standing  sufficient  for  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  trainer  of  the  crew, 
because  of  their  ability  to  find  points  of  contact  between 
Dante  and  a  coxswain.  Ability  to  know  teachers  and  scholars 
in  a  comprehensive  way  will  allow  a  university  president 
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to  avoid  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  great  force  of  pro¬ 
pinquity.  The  three  dominant  forces  in  the  social  world 
are  love,  oratory  and  propinquity,  and  of  these  three  pro¬ 
pinquity  is  most  alert  in  its  action.  In  every  university 
faculty  there  are  men  who  thru  faithful  work  and  diligent 
attention  to  their  duties  have  honorably  placed  themselves 
in  line  for  promotion.  These  men  who  are  nearest  at  hand 
for  promotion  purposes  are  not  necessarily  talented.  Ge¬ 
niuses,  however,  who  have  developed  in  some  distant  insti¬ 
tution  and  who  may  be  brought  to  a  university  and  placed 
over  the  heads  of  conscientious  faithful  workers,  are  the 
ones  who  really  bring  renown  to  an  institution. 

The  university  president  who  responds  to  the  tremendous 
pull  of  propinquity  and  promotes  his  faithful  workers  who 
are  in  line,  promptly  reduces  the  whole  institution  to 
mediocre  position.  This  responsibility  of  selecting  famous 
teachers  belongs  particularly  to  a  distressing  part  of  the 
university  president’s  function.  He  can  not  comfortably 
and  diplomatically  leave  the  question  of  selection  of  ge¬ 
niuses  to  a  committee  of  the  faculty  of  the  various  colleges 
in  a  university.  Asking  a  committee  of  the  faculty  of  a 
college  to  select  a  teacher  who  is  superior  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  faculty,  would  be  similar  to  the  policy  of  a 
school  teacher  at  the  country  school  who  sends  a  boy  out 
to  cut  a  switch  with  which  he  is  to  be  whipped.  Personally 
I  always  cut  poplar  under  those  circumstances.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  faculty  is  by  no  means  to  be  trusted  for  the 
selection  of  a  man  who  is  to  bring  renown  to  the  university. 
The  high  priest  Caiaphas  was  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  the  faculty. 

The  university  president  is  not  only  obliged  to  oppose 
the  wishes  of  his  faculty  when  making  a  bid  for  a  remark¬ 
able  teacher,  but  he  must  also  oppose  such  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  as  are  doubtful  about  the  expediency  of 
going  to  the  expense  of  employing  genius. 

The  president  must  have  an  eye  on  all  the  teaching  which 
is  being  done  by  his  entire  staff.  The  character  of  super¬ 
vision  which  he  is  obliged  to  employ  is  of  high  order,  and 
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he  must  learn  that  when  any  one  teacher  is  regarded  with 
disapproval  by  other  teachers  the  subject  is  one  requiring 
unprejudiced  investigation  and  judicial  decision.  When 
any  one  teacher  is  held  in  disfavor  by  a  large  number  of  his 
colleagues,  we  assume  that  he  is  distinctly  superior  or  dis¬ 
tinctly  inferior.  The  president  can  not  judge  in  this  matter 
at  all  from  the  reports  which  come  to  his  ears,  and  he 
is  very  apt  to  be  misled  by  information  coming  from  several 
sources  unless  he  analyzes  the  situation  according  to  the 
calm  methods  of  an  Aristotle. 

The  professional  requirements  of  teachers  at  the  present 
time  are  much  higher  than  formerly,  yet  small  degree  of 
supervision  is  apt  to  be  given  by  university  presidents  in 
general,  to  men  who  most  require  it. 

The  actual  business  management  of  a  university  may  be 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  by  employees  not 
engaged  in  teaching,  yet  the  president  is  held  responsible 
for  that  part  of  the  management  of  the  institution,  and 
his  responsibility  amounts  to  the  checking  up  of  all  the  work 
relating  to  the  business  of  the  institution. 

The  president  must  be  a  diplomat  in  his  relations  with 
municipal  or  state  authorities,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
good  relations  with  other  institutions.  He  must  possess 
that  peculiar  persuasive  quality  which  goes  with  a  most 
sincere  interest  in,  and  belief  in,  the  value  of  his  insti¬ 
tution — to  the  extent  that  he  carries  suggestion  in  his  very 
walk  and  in  the  glance  of  his  eye,  so  full  of  meaning  that 
no  benefactor,  with  available  funds  at  his  disposal,  can  es¬ 
cape  from  the  hypnotic  influence. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  president  may  obtain 
endowments  for  his  institution. 

(1)  By  making  the  institution  so  attractive  in  its  various 
departments  that  public-spirited  men  perceive  the  need  for 
giving  financial  support. 

(2)  The  second  way  consists  in  employing  personal 
persuasion  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  endowments  to  the 
institution.  The  first  way  is  the  larger  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  end. 
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An  important  feature  of  the  successful  university  presi¬ 
dent  is  that  social  rotundity  which  consists  in  the  possession 
of  a  gracious,  wise  and  diplomatic  help-meet,  who  disputes 
the  theorems  of  those  geometricians  who  assume  that  one- 
half  can  not  be  larger  than  another  half.  Theoretically 
two  halves  are  equal  but  man  is  a  gregarious  species  and 
consequently  the  social  half  of  the  president’s  life  is  best 
managed  by  the  larger  half  in  this  field. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  which  came  to  my  knowledge, 
when  the  presidency  of  an  institution  hung  in  the  balance, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  discust  very  gravely  the  fine  charac¬ 
teristics  of  two  prospective  presidents’  wives.  Unending 
social  functions  at  the  home,  in  the  town,  in  the  state  and 
abroad,  in  which  a  president  and  his  wife  are  conjointly 
important,  leave  us  in  no  doubt  about  the  nature  of  a  sym¬ 
phony  in  which  two  voices  lead. 

The  president  must,  above  all  things,  be  a  public  speaker 
of  recognized  ability.  He  must  give  expression  to  his  senti¬ 
ments  and  feelings  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  interested 
response  from  very  many  kinds  of  audiences,  and  to  nullify 
the  old  saying,  Quot  homines,  tot  sententiae. 

Before  becoming  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
I  assumed  that  a  president  had  something  of  the  power  of 
a  despot  over  the  business  part  of  an  educational  institution. 
It  was  my  impression  that  he  parcelled  out  work  for  the 
trustees  in  order  to  avoid  encumbering  himself  with  all  the 
details  of  executive  action,  and  the  Board  merely  ratified 
his  decisions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  authority  in  business 
matters  in  an  educational  institution  is  given  over  to  some 
one  beside  the  president,  the  budget  is  more  unsatisfactory 
than  when  the  president  is  leader  in  budget  making,  and 
his  nearest  and  dearest  wishes  in  business  matters  are  often 
overset  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Before  obtaining  experience  it  was  my  feehng  that  the 
compHcated  affairs  of  a  university  might  best  be  managed 
by  some  business  man  who  could  not  even  spell  pedagogy, 
much  less  pronounce  the  word  correctly,  but  after  ten 
years  of  service  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  realize 
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that  the  president  must  enter  sympathetically  into  every 
feature  of  business  as  it  applies  to  members  of  the  faculty, 
to  other  employees,  and  to  every  feature  of  life  upon  the 
campus. 

The  resentment  felt  against  a  president  is  often  primal 
in  its  nature,  but  not  recognized  as  such.  It  represents 
primitive  response  to  the  feeling  of  hatred  of  centralized 
power.  We  observe  the  working  of  the  same  spirit  in  civil 
governments.  People  work  harmoniously  in  good  coordi¬ 
nation  until  a  government  is  well  established,  and  then  be¬ 
gin  to  rebel  against  centralization  of  responsibility  and 
authority.  The  same  features  of  human  nature  appear  in 
connection  with  a  growing  university. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  would  impress 
upon  faculty  and  students  the  idea  that  centralization  of 
responsibility  and  authority  in  a  president  is  nothing  more 
than  crystallization  of  wishes  which  appeared  originally 
in  nebular  form.  The  president  stands  only  as  a  figure 
of  centralization  because  the  democratic  Board  of  Trustees 
really  carries  out  only  those  parts  of  his  line  of  suggestion 
which  appeal  to  their  assembled  judgments.  I  need  not 
call  to  your  attention  the  personnel  of  the  entire  Board 
of  Trustees,  but  shall  speak  for  a  moment  of  that  group 
known  as  the  Alumni  Trustees. 

Remembering  that  Cornell  University  is  both  an  endowed 
institution  and  a  state-supported  institution  it  is  a  rather 
remarkable  fact  that  it  has  not  more  frequently  outgrown 
any  part  of  its  administration. 

When  our  university  was  first  established,  we  had  only 
four  men  in  administrative  positions  but  at  the  present  time 
there  are  the  president,  treasurer,  assistant  treasurer, 
superintendent  of  heat,  light  and  power,  superintendent  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  besides  several  others  whose  posi¬ 
tions  belong  in  classifications  as  administrative  positions. 

A  conscientious  trustee  may  feel  at  times  that  his  com¬ 
mittee  is  not  doing  the  work  that  it  should.  One  alumni 
trustee  stated  that  he  was  inchned  to  resign  from  a  certain 
committee  because  of  the  small  degree  of  work  accomplished. 
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A  reference  to  the  secretary’s  records  indicating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  meetings  which  he  attended  and  the  number  from 
which  he  was  absent  gave  evidence  that  in  his  modesty  he 
had  not  fully  realized  his  importance  as  a  unit. 

Our  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  some  forty  mem¬ 
bers — sometimes  one  or  two  more  or  less.  Those  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  state  do  not  take  the  most  active  part  in  discus¬ 
sion  at  board  meetings,  but  they  serve  a  perennially  valuable 
purpose  in  keeping  the  balance  of  the  university  in  relation 
to  subjects  of  state  interest.  The  most  active  work  is  done 
by  those  trustees  who  are  appointed  by  the  board  and  by 
the  Alumni  Trustees.  These  take  charge  of  the  major 
part  of  committee  work  belonging  to  management  of  affairs 
of  the  university.  So  far  as  activities  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  appointed  trustees  and 
the  elected  trustees  (alumni  trustees)  because  the  chair¬ 
man  makes  his  selection  of  committeemen  from  those  who 
are  best  adapted  for  carrying  out  plans  which  may  be 
under  consideration.  It  is  a  question  if  the  chairman  even 
remembers  which  ones  of  the  trustees  are  of  the  appointed 
group,  and  which  ones  belong  to  the  alumni  group.  Se¬ 
lection  for  committee  work  is  made  wholly  on  the  ground 
of  adaptability  and  fitness,  without  other  consideration. 

In  former  years  the  chairman  of  the  board  meeting  was 
changed  frequently  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  but  of  late  the 
executive  ability,  knowledge  of  men,  and  general  experience 
of  one  member  in  particular  has  resulted  in  his  acting  in 
consecutive  meetings  of  the  board. 

The  most  valuable  single  group  of  trustees,  and  those 
to  whom  we  are  most  indebted,  consists  of  the  Ithaca 
members.  Busy  men  of  acknowledged  responsibility  in 
affairs  and  very  much  occupied  with  their  own  particular 
occupations  have  generously  and  with  enthusiasm  given 
their  time  and  experience  to  the  work  of  local  board  meet¬ 
ings.  The  results  of  their  conferences  and  their  decisions 
are  reviewed  at  length  by  the  entire  board,  which  adopts 
or  rejects  the  recommendations  of  the  local  board.  The 
alumni  of  the  university  can  never  fully  repay  in  gratitude 
the  work  of  the  Ithaca  trustees. 
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Personally  I  have  served  as  trustee  and  director  in  many 
kinds  of  institutions  and  corporations,  and  my  attendance 
upon  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell 
University  has  always  been  an  inspiration,  because  of  the 
altruistic  attitude  of  all  members  of  the  board.  In  business 
corporations  particularly,  and  in  some  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  noting  that  some  one 
dominating  individual,  aided  by  a  clique  which  he  diplo¬ 
matically  arranged,  sought  to  control  proceedings.  I  am 
not  sure  on  the  whole  but  this  is  desirable  in  connection 
with  a  purely  financial  corporation. 

At  the  meetings  of  our  University  Board  of  Trustees, 
however,  the  strongest  men  with  definite  plans  and  ideas 
of  their  owm  have  been  unselfish  in  retreating  from  their 
positions  in  response  to  the  decisions  of  the  board  as  a 
whole.  All  discussions  relating  to  large  and  intricate  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  upon  such  a  high  plane  and  with  such  fine 
display  of  higher  mental  attributes,  that  my  attendance 
upon  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  filled  me 
with  encouragement  for  the  future  of  our  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  general,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  American  uni¬ 
versities  are  guided  by  other  presidents  and  boards  of  trus¬ 
tees  equally  loyal  to  the  higher  American  ideals. 

Our  present  board  of  forty-one  members  is  not  too  large. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  wdth  a  smaller  number  of 
trustees — fifteen,  with  its  recent  upheaval  and  threatened 
dissolution — might  perhaps  have  escaped  many  of  its  com¬ 
plications  had  its  board  of  directors  consisted  of  thirty 
members  instead  of  fifteen. 

As  a  practical  matter  of  fact  all  items  of  affairs  coming 
under  the  analysis  and  judgment  of  the  Ithaca  members 
go  to  the  University  President’s  cabinet  for  purposes  of 
review.  The  executive  committee  has  acted  as  a  cabinet 
on  business  matters  for  many  years.  Its  value  has  been 
in  suggestions  and  advice  which  are  often  unrecorded  in 
matters  which  are  not  mentioned  in  official  reports.  A 
particular  change  which  would  seem  to  me  desirable  would 
consist  in  a  finance  committee  formed  largely  from  among 
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the  Ithaca  representatives,  who  are  recognized  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  world  as  men  of  experience  and  responsibility.  This 
would  avoid  some  of  the  delays  depending  upon  the  fact 
that  too  large  a  part  of  the  financial  committee,  as  commonly 
formed,  consists  of  men  living  in  cities  at  a  distance  from 
Ithaca. 

Women  graduates  of  the  university  have  sometimes 
complained  about  the  lack  of  attention  by  the  trustees  in 
matters  pertaining  to  Sage  College,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  an  equal  number  of  complaints,  all  having  more 
or  less  basis  in  fact,  are  aimed  at  all  colleges  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  The  reason  why  particular  attention  has  been 
gi\  en  to  complaints  from  the  women  is  because  of  a  certain 
gallantry,  and  Sage  College  or  women  students’  questions 
when  brought  before  the  board  of  trustees  have  some¬ 
times  received  more  attention  than  would  be  given  com¬ 
plaints  of  equal  moment  relating  to  other  colleges  of  the 
university. 

No  matter  from  what  source  complaint  comes,  it  is 
promptly  subjected  to  analysis,  and  I  do  not  remember 
that  any  complaint  relating  to  any  college  has  been  past 
by  as  unimportant.  It  has  been  given  full  consideration 
with  an  effort  at  making  fair  adjustment.  This  matter 
of  fairness  in  balancing  the  many  inharmonious  views  be¬ 
longing  to  any  human  institution  has  been  a  salient  feature 
of  our  particular  board  of  trustees. 

When  a  master  of  a  ship  setting  sail  to  the  southward 
prays  for  favoring  winds,  he  interferes  with  the  plans  of 
the  master  of  the  ship  setting  sail  to  the  northward,  and 
the  effort  of  our  University  Trustees  has  always  been  to¬ 
ward  giving  the  fairest  wind  that  could  be  adapted  to  the 
largest  number  of  sails. 

Our  board  of  trustees  has  been  particularly  clear  from 
designing  individuals  who  seek  election  to  office  for  their 
own  political,  financial  or  social  advancement.  Those 
of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  world  know 
the  extent  to  which  the  designing  individuals  seek  position 
in  political,  state  or  corporation  affairs.  I  know  of  only 
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one  instance  in  which  a  trustee  of  Cornell  University  sought 
that  position,  or  in  any  way  laid  plans  for  his  election  to 
the  office.  This  one  instance  was  notorious.  In  all  other 
instances  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have 
information  relating  to  almost  every  trustee,  permanent  or 
of  the  alumni  group,  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  individual 
has  been  sought,  and  the  question  of  candidacy  not  even 
proposed  to  him  or  her  until  various  features  of  his  or 
her  civil  life  had  been  carefully  weighed.  The  fact  that 
any  individual  wished  election  to  the  Board  of  Cornell 
University  Trustees  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  any  of 
his  own  ends  would  immediately  prejudice  the  entire  Board 
against  his  election. 

In  case  some  question  should  arise  concerning  any  pro¬ 
posed  action  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  alumni  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  is  desired,  there  is  one  rather  brief  way 
for  getting  at  alumni  sentiment,  thru  addressing  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  various  Cornell  University  clubs. 

The  club  is  the  place  where  all  topics  of  the  day  are 
discust  freely,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  many  minds. 
It  is  from  the  clubs  that  alumni  sentiment  will  best  be  as¬ 
certained,  altho  the  trustees  must  always  make  inquiry  as 
to  the  influence  of  any  individual  or  faction  seeking  to  de¬ 
velop  some  particular  sentiment  for  a  purpose. 

All  of  the  trustees,  permanent  or  of  the  alumni  group, 
are  individuals  who  have  already  established  their  positions 
in  the  social  world  and  who  have  no  time  to  devote  to  uni¬ 
versity  trustee  work  excepting  in  public  spirit  and  in 
willingness  to  serve.  They  often  subject  themselves  to 
great  inconvenience  or  financial  loss  in  order  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  a  university  which  has  grown  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  becomes  practically  a  working  model  of 
the  whole  state  and  of  all  American  social  order. 

Robert  T.  Morris 

New  York 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  OF  CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE  SINCE  1900' 

Within  the  brief  limits  assigned  to  this  paper,  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  impossible  even  to  touch  upon  all  the  significant  steps 
of  progress  educationally  which  have  been  taken  in  con¬ 
tinental  Europe.  It  has  seemed  better,  therefore,  to  center 
the  attention  upon  France  and  Germany,  the  two  foremost 
states  of  Western  Europe,  and-  even  here  much  must  be 
left  unsaid.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  chronicle 
has  no  reference  to  events  subsequent  to  July  i,  1914, 
and  for  present  purposes  the  past  year  is  practically  non¬ 
existent. 

From  the  period  of  Greek  intellectual  and  material 
supremacy  even  down  to  the  present,  we  can  trace  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  educational  pendulum,  as  it  swung  ponderously 
to  and  fro  between  two  widely  separated  extremes — one 
characterized  by  the  primacy  of  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
the  other  by  the  dominance  of  the  interests  of  the  social 
whole.  Human  progress  has  furnished  the  spectacle  of 
an  unceasing — at  times,  feverish — struggle  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  equilibrium  between  these  two  contending  forces, 
but  stability  is  not  yet  accomplished.  Just  as  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  fundamentally  an  age  of  individualism, 
so  the  twentieth  century  bids  fair  to  be  characterized  by 
the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  group.  Nor 
■does  the  educational  world  alone  reflect  this  changed  order 
of  things ;  it  runs  thru  the  various  aspects  of  human  endeavor, 
and  verily  pervades  all  our  political,  social,  ethical  life. 

Even  monarchic  Europe  has  felt  the  impulse,  altho  in 
those  older  lands  kaleidoscopic  changes  are  practically 
unknown,  and  innovation  ever  advances  with  measured 
*  Address  delivered  before  the  International  Congress  on  Education  at 
-Oakland,  Cal.,  August  25,  1915. 
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pace.  Whether  this  trend  away  from  individualism  be 
called  socialism,  or  collectivism,  or  paternalism,  or  govern¬ 
ment  control,  it  matters  little  for  our  present  purposes.  It 
is  significant  to  note,  however,  that  it  invariably  means 
wider  opportunity  for  the  masses  of  the  people  to  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  generation  just  preceding,  and  for  some,  at 
least,  to  lift  themselves  to  the  level  of  the  classes  above. 

If  one  were  called  upon  to  select  the  large  domain  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  France  and  Germany  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
most  significant  change  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  the 
finger  would  point  unhesitatingly  to  the  middle  reaches  of 
the  scale — the  field  of  secondary  education.  This  very  term 
“secondary  education”  demands  a  word  of  explanation, 
for  secondary  education  on  the  continent  connotes  something 
quite  different  from  the  same  term  with  us.  In  the  United 
States,  we  have  a  secondary  course  of  four,  five,  or  six 
years  superimposed  upon  an  elementary  course  of  eight, 
seven,  or  six  years,  the  important  fact  to  note  being  that 
— so  far  as  our  public  school  system  is  concerned— primary 
education  is  invariably  introductory  to  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  primary  and  secondary  education  together 
constitute  two  stages  of  a  vertical  scale.  In  Europe, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  two  exist  side  by  side  for  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  course,  with  no  necessary  sequential  time 
relationship  between  them.  The  European  secondary  school 
is  a  Jee  school,  while  ours  is  a  free  school.  The  latter  is 
a  school  for  the  masses ;  the  former  is  a  school  for  the  classes, 
with  class  differentiation  in  the  last  analysis  determined 
by  the  economic  position  of  the  parents.  Neither  of  the 
great  European  nations  under  consideration  appreciates, 
the  meaning  of  educational  democracy  in  the  American 
sense  of  the  term,  altho  each  country  has  its  system  of 
scholarships  in  secondary  schools,  which  offers  some  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  really  brilliant  child  of  the  lower  social 
strata  to  rise  to  the  top.  Yet  the  assertion  of  an  American 
critic  a  few  years  ago  that  not  one  boy  in  ten  thousand  who 
completes  the  course  in  the  German  elementary  school  ever 
goes  on  to  the  university  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the. 
democracy  of  the  system  in  that  country. 
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With  relatively  few  exceptions  the  members  of  the  di¬ 
recting  classes  in  all  walks  of  life  are  recruited  exclusively 
from  among  the  former  secondary  school  pupils,  while  the 
elementary  school  population  is  the  source  of  supply  for 
the  rank  and  file  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
great  armies  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  De¬ 
spite  the  growing  demand  for  the  Einheitsschule  in  Germany 
and  the  effort  to  eliminate  the  preparatory  classes  in  the 
French  secondary  schools — a  movement  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  who  represents  the  French  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  at  this  Congress  has  done  so  much  to 
foster — there  is  shght  reason  for  believing  any  such  changes 
imminent.  Altho  the  external  relations  between  secondary 
and  elementary  education  have  not  been  fundamentally 
modified  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  internally 
secondary  education  in  both  France  and  Germany  has  under¬ 
gone  radical  changes. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  two  large  educational 
problems  were  constantly  before  the  public  eye,  one  pri¬ 
marily,  perhaps,  civil  and  political,  but  affecting  the  edu¬ 
cational  organization  none  the  less,  and  the  other  purely 
educational  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term.  The  first 
was  the  ancient  question  of  State  vs.  Church  control,  and 
the  second  the  more  modern  problem  of  the  relative  values 
of  humanistic  and  reahstic  training,  or,  if  you  choose  to 
express  it  in  other  words,  classical  vs.  scientific  learning 
as  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education. 

France  and  Germany  have  wrestled  with  both  these  great 
questions,  and  each  has  solved  its  problems  in  its  own  way. 
England  and  our  own  country  have  likewise  struggled  with 
the  same  vext  problem  of  secondary  education,  but  in 
neither  England  nor  the  United  States  have  the  solutions 
been  so  satisfactory  as  in  the  two  continental  nations.  In 
France,  Germany,  and  America,  we  may  fairly  say,  para¬ 
phrasing  the  words  of  an  eminent  French  writer,  that  scien¬ 
tific  humanism  has  won  the  right  of  sitting  side  by  side  with 
literary  humanism. 

Despite  the  marvelous  progress  of  scientific  research 
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and  the  undisputed  intellectual  power  of  scientific  investi¬ 
gators,  classicism  was  so  thoroly  intrenched  in  the  academic 
world  that  science  subjects  were  always  looked  upon  as  of 
subsidiary  importance.  Classical  subjects  and  classical 
subjects  alone  provided  the  ladder  which  led  to  the  plane 
of  the  cultivated  mind.  As  the  nineteenth  century  drew 
to  a  close  signs  of  a  change  became  apparent.  Germany 
in  1901  and  France  in  1902  reorganized  the  scheme  of 
secondary  education  so  that  science  became  recognized, 
officially  at  least,  as  on  a  parity  with  the  classics.  Not 
that  classicism  was  overthrown,  but  merely  that  its  primacy 
was  abolished.  Henceforth  it  must  share  its  prerogatives 
with  the  modern  subjects. 

Under  the  new  dispensation  in  France,  there  is  only  one 
bachelor’s  degree,  the  former  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  having  ceased  to  be  granted. 
Faithful  pursuance  of  any  one  of  four  different  courses — 
Latin-Greek,  Latin-modern  languages,  Latin-science,  or 
science-modern  languages- — will  prepare  the  individual  for 
the  bachelor’s  examination.  Success  here  offers  the  only 
open  sesame  to  university  study.  Anybody  with  this 
coveted  distinction,  whatever  the  legend  upon  its  face, 
may  enter  freely  into  any  faculty  of  university  study — 
arts,  science,  law,  or  medicine.  The  Latin  student  has  no 
official  advantage  in  his  favor;  the  science  student  has  no 
official  handicap  to  overcome.  Each  French  secondary 
school  offers  all  four  courses  indicated  above,  with  consid¬ 
erable  flexibility  so  that  the  pupil  may  transfer  from  one 
course  to  another  with  the  minimum  amount  of  loss.  In 
France,  then,  one  finds  free  choice  of  courses,  with  fixt 
studies  within  each  course. 

Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  attempted  to  reach  the 
same  end,  altho  in  a  somewhat  more  cumbersome  fashion. 
At  least  a  decade  before  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  changes  were  impending  in  this  conservative 
State.  Much  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  old  gym- 
nasial  trust,  so  to  speak,  was  due  to  the  system  of  privileges 
reserved  for  the  graduates  of  the  Gymnasium — one  of  the 
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three  classes  of  nine-year  secondary  schools.  Admission 
to  the  university  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine 
was  reserved  exclusively  for  graduates  of  this  type  of  school, 
as  was  likewise  unrestricted  admission  to  privileges  of  study 
in  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  university.  Supported 
by  this  immense  power  of  privilege,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
classical  school  pure  and  simple  attracted  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  among  the  German  youth,  for  it  provided  the  only 
gateway  to  positions  among  the  professional  directing  classes? 
True,  there  were  other  nine-year  secondary  schools — the 
Realgymnasien  and  the  Oberrealschulen — but  the  most  the 
graduates  of  the  Realgymnasien  could  look  forward  to  was 
university  study  in  the  philosophical  faculty  in  preparation 
for  modern  language  and  science  and  mathematics  teaching, 
while  preparation  for  science  and  mathematics  teaching 
was  the  only  university  privilege  open  to  graduates  of  schools 
with  non-classical  courses.  While  the  reform  of  1901 
in  Prussia  was  not  quite  so  radical  nor  so  sweeping  as  that 
in  France  of  the  following  year,  nevertheless  it  meant  much 
for  Germany,  for  it  marked  the  passing  of  the  old  gymnasial 
dominance.  Henceforth  graduates  of  the  Rcalgymnasium 
and  the  Oberrealschule  were  to  be  admitted  to  university 
study  with  the  modicum  of  restrictions.  Officially,  at  least, 
scientific  studies  w^re  on  a  parity  with  humanistic  studies 
as  a  background  of  general  culture. 

A  corollary,  so  to  speak,  is  found  in  the  remarkable 
spread  of  the  so-called  Frankfort  Plan  schools  in  Germany. 
In  discussing  the  French  reform,  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  various  types  of  secondary  courses  w'ere 
found  in  the  same  school.  Germany  has  not  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  the  validity  of  this  principle,  but  maintains,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  each  school  should  stand  for  a  very  definite 
type  of  work.  In  Germany,  therefore,  selection  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  course  means  selecting  a  certain  school.  There  is 
consequently  less  opportunity  of  changing  from  one  coiu-se 
to  another  in  case  the  course  first  selected  does  not  prove 
to  be  a  wise  or  fitting  choice.  Inasmuch  as  the  German 
boy  enters  the  secondary  school  when  he  is  nine  years  of 
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age,  this  necessarily  implied  a  selection  of  life-work  at  that 
age — a  problem  which  presents  manifest  difficulties.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  this  very  early  choice,  the 
Frankfort  Plan  was  devised.  In  a  word,  a  school  organized 
upon  this  basis  offers  a  Gymnasium  and  a  Realgymnasium 
course  (a  classical  and  a  semi-classical  course)  with  certain 
adjustments  between  Latin  and  French  so  that  there  is  only 
a  single  course  for  the  first  three  years,  and  the  bifurcation 
begins  when  the  pupil  reaches  the  age  of  twelve.  Subse¬ 
quent  modifications  introduced  during  the  period  covered 
by  our  survey  have  made  it  practically  possible  to  defer 
this  choice  until  two  years  later,  so  that  the  final  selection 
is  made  when  the  boy  is  fourteen  years  old.  When  one  re¬ 
calls  that  out  of  approximately  500  Gymnasien  and  Real- 
gymnasien  in  Prussia  in  1911,  128  were  organized  under  this 
Frankfort  Plan,  and  that  the  scheme  had  then  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  less  than  twenty  years,  it  is  evident  that  this  modern 
tendency  is  finding  ready  acceptance. 

One  point  stands  out  very  clearly  in  a  study  of  European 
secondary  school  organization,  and  that  is  that  foreign  prac¬ 
tise  is  altogether  against  the  elective  system  in  secondary 
schools,  at  least  as  we  know  it  here.  There  is  absolute 
freedom  of  choice  of  school  in  Germany  and  of  course  in 
France,  but  once  the  choice  is  made,  the  educational  authori¬ 
ties  believe  that  they  know  better  what  the  youth  should 
study  than  does  the  youth  himself,  even  tho  parental  prefer¬ 
ence  should  come  to  the  rescue.  At  the  risk  of  being  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  reactionary,  I  want  to  be  counted  on  the  foreign 
side  in  this  controversy.  We  need  to  exercise  all  possible 
care  in  making  sure  that  the  youth  is  started  right,  that  he 
is  fitted  for  his  chosen  work  by  inclination  and  ability, 
but  if  there  is  any  such  person  as  an  educational  expert, 
this  expert  ought  to  be  able  to  outline  a  better  and  more 
logical  course  of  study  for  a  given  youngster  to  pursue  than 
the  more  or  less  haphazard  choice  of  the  individual  would 
lead  him  to  select. 

One  can  not  leave  the  question  of  secondary  education 
without  referring  to  the  reorganization  of  girls’  secondary 
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schools  in  Prussia  in  1907,  since  that  is  only  one  phase  of 
the  general  emancipation  of  woman  which  knows  no  country 
nor  clime.  Several  years  before,  university  doors  in  Ger¬ 
many  had  been  opened  to  women,  but  this  privilege  was  not 
quite  all  it  seemed,  since  it  still  rests  with  the  individual 
professor  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  will  admit  women 
to  his  own  classes.  As  time  goes  on,  more  and  more  uni¬ 
versity  teachers  are  admitting,  if  not  welcoming,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  gentler  sex  to  their  classes.  Today  many  Ger¬ 
man  girls’  secondary  schools  have  their  university-prepara¬ 
tory  departments,  with  the  familiar  three-fold  organization 
into  classical,  semi-classical,  and  modem  sections,  thus 
practically  paralleling  the  boys’  schools.  Yet  these  privi¬ 
leges  have  been  won  only  thru  the  heroic  efforts  put  forth 
by  a  group  of  devoted  and  indefatigable  workers. 

Continental  peoples  nowhere  look  with  favor  upon  the 
advent  of  woman  as  an  economic  factor.  They  are  jealous 
of  her  threatened  competition,  and  grudgingly  supply  her 
with  the  intellectual  weapons  with  which  to  fight  the  eco¬ 
nomic  battle.  When  one  recalls  that  the  secondary  school 
on  the  continent  is  the  intellectual  cradle  of  the  directing 
classes,  one  can  readily  understand  the  reluctance  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  development  of  girls’  secondary  schools,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  they  prepare  for  the  university.  Woman’s 
work,  it  is  said,  is  not  man’s  work,  so  that  girls’  secondary 
education  should  differ  from  boys’  not  only  in  amount 
but  also  in  kind.  It  should  aim  to  prepare  its  pupils  for 
the  duties  they  must  ultimately  perform.  Hence  the  em¬ 
phasis  upon  home-making,  child  care,  and  the  hke.  Girls’ 
secondary  schools  in  France  likewise  differ  fundamentally 
from  those  of  their  brothers.  In  this  latter  country  public 
education  for  girls  did  not  exist  prior  to  1880.  In  many 
respects  this  has  been  a  decided  advantage,  for  there  was 
a  fortunate  absence  of  the  traditional  practises  which  have 
provided  many  a  stumbling  block  to  needed  reform  in  edu¬ 
cational  circles  everyMrhere.  One  should  note  in  passing 
that  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  does  the  girl  enjoy 
the  educational  advantages  in  secondary  or  higher  educa¬ 
tion  which  are  open  to  her  in  the  United  States. 
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Reference  was  made  sometime  back  to  the  other  great 
question  which  affected  educational  development  during 
the  nineteenth  century — the  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
educational  control  between  Church  and  State,  Fortu¬ 
nately  since  the  very  early  days,  we  in  this  country  have 
been  remarkably  free  from  such  entangling  discussions, 
and  we  trust  that  they  may  never  rise  to  complicate  our 
educational  problem.  Germany’s  KuUurkampf  of  Bis¬ 
marck’s  time  was  fought  around  this  issue,  and  the  solution 
in  educational  circles  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  entirely  confident  that  this  question  may  not 
yet  play  the  part  of  Banquo’s  ghost.  France  seems  to  have 
reached  a  solution  which  satisfies  everybody  except  the 
clerical  party.  This  is  nothing  less  than  the  abrogation 
of  the  Concordat  after  an  existence  of  almost  exactly  a 
century.  Contrary  to  the  general  impression  in  the  United 
States,  this  break  did  not  come  like  a  bolt  from  the  clear 
sky.  Did  time  only  permit,  it  might  be  shown  conclusively 
that  the  abrogation  of  the  Concordat  was  merely  the  last 
act  in  a  dramatic  struggle  for  supremacy  which  has  been 
going  on  for  centuries.  The  first  scene  in  this  last  act  was 
staged  with  the  laicization  of  the  public  school  system  in 
the  early  8o’s  when  all  religious  instruction  was  eliminated 
from  the  primary  school  system.  Chaplains  remained 
in  the  secondary  schools  until  long  after  that  date,  but  with 
the  abrogation  of  the  Concordat  a  decade  ago,  even  these 
disappeared.  Private  schools  under  Church  control  have 
been  generally  closed,  and  members  of  religious  orders 
eliminated  from  all  school  domination,  A  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  one  would  have  said  that  Catholic  control  and 
Catholic  influence  had  finally  disappeared  from  French 
educational  circles.  Within  the  past  few  months,  however, 
there  have  been  evidences  of  a  recrudescence  of  religious 
feeling  in  France,  and  bold  indeed  would  be  the  prophet 
who  would  venture  to  foretell  what  the  future  may  have 
in  store. 

No  survey  of  European  educational  progress  would  be 
complete  without  at  least  a  passing  reference  to  vocational 
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education,  for  this  field  of  work  has  probably  registered 
more  striking  advance  than  any  other.  This  again  is  a 
problem  which  must  be  considered  in  respect  to  general 
social  and  economic  conditions,  for  here  the  economic  world 
is  most  closely  related  to  the  school.  Germany  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  working  out  these  relationships, 
as  the  trained  educational  observer  of  the  German  school 
system  has  been  quick  to  see,  and  as  the  foreign  competitor 
of  the  German  business  man  has  been  quick  to  realize. 
Cooperation  has  been  the  one  word  which  explains  it  all 
— cooperation  between  the  government  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  producer,  the  manufacturer,  the  distributor  on 
the  other  hand — cooperation  between  the  educational 
authority  and  the  business  man.  This  cooperation  has 
been  one  great  contributing  factor  in  the  transition  from 
Germany  the  agricultural  state  in  1882  to  Germany  the 
industrial  state  in  1907.  During  these  twenty-five  years 
the  agrarian  population  suffered  an  absolute  decline  in 
numbers  of  approximately  8  per  cent,  while  the  industrial 
and  the  commercial  population  increased  64  and  82  per  cent, 
respectively.  With  these  figures  before  us,  it  is  not  surpriz¬ 
ing  to  note  that  during  the  generation  from  1880  to  1910, 
Germany’s  per  capita  foreign  trade  exactly  doubled  in  value, 
while  that  of  the  United  States,  which  to  many  casual 
observers  seems  to  have  made  enormous  strides,  increased 
less  than  one-sixth. 

Despite  the  striking  exceptions  which  immediately  rush 
to  mind,  we  in  America  are  still  toiling  too  much  along  the 
individualistic  lines  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  have 
not  yet  put  into  general  practise  the  cooperative  action 
of  the  twentieth  century.  As  far  as  types  of  vocational 
schools  are  concerned,  France  can  probably  match  Germany 
in  every  field,  if  indeed  she  does  not  surpass  her  in  some 
fields.  It  is  the  nation-wide  prevalence  of  the  German 
vocational  schools,  however,  which  gives  her  the  advantage. 
In  12  of  the  26  states  of  the  Empire,  continuation  schools 
are  compulsory  by  state  law,  while,  thanks  to  the  provisions 
of  the),  Imperial  Industrial  Code,  local  authorities  in  other 
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communities  may  establish  such  schools  if  public  opinion 
warrants,  and  then  attendance  may  be  made  compulsory. 
As  a  result  there  is  hardly  a  city  of  any  size  in  the  Empire 
which  does  not  have  its  compulsory  continuation  school, 
which  takes  pupils  at  the  conclusion  of  the  elementary 
school  course,  holds  them  until  the  age  of  16  or  i8,  and  then 
sends  them  forth  with  some  specific  preparation  for  their 
life-work,  equipt  not  so  much  to  be  better  bread  winners, 
as  to  be  more  efficient  members  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  apprentice  system 
which  still  prevails  in  Germany,  this  results  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  training  of  an  industrial  army  every  whit  as  effec¬ 
tive  in  its  field  as  the  military  machine  which  has  long  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  world. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  embody  in  a  single  word  the  secret 
of  European  educational  progress  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  that  one  word  would  be  cooperation.  Let  it  sink 
deep  into  your  consciousness,  for  I  am  confident  that  it  is 
the  largest  idea  we  can  gain  from  European  experience. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington 


Tbachers  College 
Columbia  University 


THE  SUBNORMAL  CHILD^ 

From  the  somewhat  general  point  of  view  of  the  sociologist 
and  teacher  I  propose  to  examine  four  topics  relating  to 
the  problem  of  the  subnormal  child.  These  topics  are  as 
follows:  first,  the  unique  character  of  the  individual  child; 
second,  the  complexity  of  the  causes  of  subnormality; 
third,  the  importance  of  a  human  inventory;  fourth,  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  the  subnormal. 

I.  It  used  to  be  generally  accepted  that  the  evolution 
of  the  universe  was  from  the  simple  to  the  very  complex; 
at  the  present  time  however  we  are  beginning  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  whether  germplasm,  that  apparently  simple  thing, 
is  not  in  reality  the  most  complex  substance  in  the  world. 
Altho  relatively  undifferentiated  in  structure,  the  germ 
cells  are  so  marvelously  organized  that  in  the  compass 
of  less  than  one-hundredth  of  an  inch,  the  human  oosperm 
contains  the  determining  elements  of  all  the  physical  and 
mental  traits  of  the  prospective  individual.  In  so  small 
a  boat  or,  as  it  has  been  well  put,  “across  so  narrow  a 
bridge,”  is  all  the  possible  beauty  and  glory  of  life  borne 
to  us.  Prof.  Walter  well  remarks,  “the  wonder  grows 
that  so  small  a  bridge  can  stand  such  an  enormous  traffic.”^ 
No  two  individuals  are  ever  compounded  of  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  same  proportions.  “Every  living  being,” 
says  a  leading  biologist  (Conklin),  “appears  on  careful  ex¬ 
amination  to  be  the  first  and  last  of  its  identical  kind.”^ 

If  then  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  individuals  as  there 
are  persons,  we  must  recognize  that  the  true  purpose  of 
all  classifications  is  simply  to  set  convenient  tho  some- 

‘  An  address  delivered  before  the  New  England  School  Superintendents’ 
Association  at  Boston,  May,  1915. 

*  Genetics,  p.  28. 

*  Heredity  and  Environment,  p.  213. 
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what  arbitrary  bounds  here  and  there  in  what  is  really  a 
continuous  series.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  divide  men  into 
sick  and  well,  normal  and  abnormal,  but  such  divisions, 
natural  and  perhaps  useful  as  they  are,  nevertheless  turn 
out  to  be  almost  as  offhand  as  the  remark  of  a  wag  a  dozen 
years  ago  when  the  automobile  was  waxing  in  speed  and 
in  popularity  upon  our  boulevards,  who  remarked  that  it 
had  undoubtedly  reclassified  the  human  race  into  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  A  recent  writer  on  the  Juvenile  Court 
(Thos.  D.  Eliot)  has  said  of  our  attitude  toward  the  delin¬ 
quent  child:  “There  were  sheep  and  there  were  goats, 
and  the  goats  were  cast  into  outer  darkness,  where  all 
looked  gray  or  black,  and  no  one  looked  for  white  spots 
thru  the  dirt.”^ 

In  dealing  with  subnormal  children,  and  I  use  that  term 
in  a  broad  rather  than  in  the  specific  sense,  so  as  to  include 
the  retarded  and  the  backward,  as  well  as  those  mentally 
deficient  to  a  marked  degree,  I  think  that  we  should  be 
particularly  cautious.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  brand  a 
child  as  a  hereditary  imbecile,  and  yet  we  are  constantly 
under  temptation  to  neglect  the  finer  shades  of  defect  and 
talk  about  children  as  normal  or  defective,  lumping  them 
off  in  two  grand  categories.  Even  the  Binet  tests  should 
be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  examination 
to  be  confirmed  or  modified  by  further  study.  As  Dr. 
Femald  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
observed  at  the  recent  Fourth  International  Congress  on- 
School  Hygiene,  “there  is  no  justification  for  the  populaV 
belief  that  a  psychological  examination  alone  will  quickly, 
accurately,  and  fuUy  determine  the  degree  of  mental  effi¬ 
ciency  or  inefficiency,  educational  and  social  needs  and  the 
prognosis  of  patients  who  have  puzzled  and  baffled  parents, 
teachers,  family  physicians  and  alienists.”®  His  further 
statement  constitutes  an  impressive  warning  at  this  point: 
“An  accurate  and  incontestable  diagnosis  of  one  of  these 
borderline  cases  can  be  satisfactorily  made  only  after  a 

*  The  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Community,  p.  141. 

‘  Transactions,  III,  551. 
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thoro  physical  examination  of  the  patient,  knowledge  of 
the  family  history,  personal  history,  especially  the  story 
of  his  infancy  and  early  childhood,  school  history  and 
records,  social  and  moral  reactions,  sexual  habits,  emo¬ 
tional  stability,  associates,  interests,  and  the  fullest  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  his  general  information  and  practical  knowl¬ 
edge.”®  No  two  subnormal  children  are  alike — each  of 
them,  like  every  normal  child,  is  unique — and  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  knowledge  about  them. 

II.  Let  us  notice  in  the  second  place  the  complexity  of 
the  causes  producing  subnormality.  There  are  apparently 
three  principal  groups  of  conditions  which  bear  upon  sub¬ 
normality.  The  first  is  obviously  a  deficient  mental  in¬ 
heritance.  This  we  may  call  sheer  or  irremediable  mental 
defect;  most  feeble-mindedness  is  of  this  sort.  Next  comes 
preexisting  or  coexisting  bodily  defects,  especially  those 
arising  from  malnutrition,  morbid  growths,  deprivation 
of  the  senses  and  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  any  of 
which  may  lead  to  mental  inferiority.  Finally,  obstacles, 
discouragements  or  gaps  in  the  child’s  social  environment 
likewise  produce  markedly  backward  mental  development. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  conditions,  inherited 
feeble-mindedness,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  point 
out  the  critical  importance  of  preventive  measures.  In 
our  day  it  is  well  understood  that  no  education  bestowed 
upon  unfortunates  of  this  class  can  save  their  offspring 
from  the  tragedy  of  the  same  mental  taint.  Here  is  the 
gross  weakness  and  futility  of  public  policy  with  reference 
to  feeble-mindedness  today.  We  know  that  imbeciles 
are  breeding  at  large  in  the  community  and  are  bound  to 
reproduce  many  of  their  kind,  and  yet  too  often  no  hand 
is  raised  in  protest.  My  own  state,  New  Hampshire,  for 
example,  has  just  been  warned  in  the  most  solemn  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  consequences  of  permitting  five  hundred  and 
fifty! known  cases  of  feeble-minded  women  of  childbearing 
age  to  remain  at  large;  yet  not  a  single  dollar  for  the 
special  care  of  this  most  important  class  of  defectives 

*  Transactions,  III,  544. 
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could  be  spared  from  the  selfish  present  in  order  to  save 
the  state  in  the  not  distant  future  the  moral  and  economic 
burden  of  the  unborn  progeny  of  these  helpless  women 
who  are  but  children  in  mentality,  and  in  moral  responsi¬ 
bility.  A  parent  utterly  careless  of  the  chastity  of  his 
little  daughters  would  be  deservedly  an  object  of  reproba¬ 
tion,  but  society  may  cut  adrift  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  her  daughters  to  be  a  prey  to  the  contradic¬ 
tions  of  their  own  defective  and  unformed  nature,  and  to 
drag  down  to  degradation  with  them  the  moral  standards 
of  the  normal  youths  of  our  communities  as  well.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  sometimes  save  our  dollars  and  acquire  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  economical  statesmanship. 

A  second  cause  for  much  marked  mental  inferiority  is 
bodily  defect  or  deprivation.  Tredgold,  the  English  author¬ 
ity  on  feeble-mindedness,  writes,  “If  two  or  more  senses 
are  defective,  the  mind  may  be  so  impoverished  as  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  true  amentia,”^  that  is,  mental  de¬ 
ficiency.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  the  so- 
called  “Genius  of  Earlswood  Asylum,”  in  whom  deafness 
and  consequent  lack  of  education  in  youth  appear  to  have 
produced  a  distinctly  abnormal  mentality  in  spite  of  very 
remarkable  gifts  of  a  mechanical  and  inventive  sort. 

The  immense  significance  of  bodily  defects  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  indicated  by  a  number  of  lines  of  evidence  cited 
at  the  International  Congress  at  Buffalo  already  referred 
to.  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Child  Hygiene  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York 
City,  reported  that  of  1541  retarded  children  physically 
examined,  78  per  cent  were  found  to  have  general  physical 
defects  excluding  those  with  teeth  defects  only,  while  of 
the  287,000  unselected  children  of  all  sorts  examined,  only 
30  per  cent  had  such  defects.®  The  retarded  children^ 
showed  physical  defects  two  and  one-half  times  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  the  average  child. 

^  Tredgold:  Mental  Deficiency,  p.  263. 

*  Transactions,  III,  515. 
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In  the  same  city  a  principal  made  a  list  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  teachers  “of  the  236  children  who  had 
received  the  two  lowest  marks,  namely,  C  or  D.“  In  No¬ 
vember,  1912,  these  children  were  all  rated  C  or  worse. 
“By  dint  of  continual  urging,”  Dr.  Richards  tells  us,  “she 
succeeded  in  having  corrected  all  physical  defects  in  185. 
Of  these,  176  were  eventually  marked  B  or  better  by  the 
teachers  who  were  unaware  that  any  experiment  was  in 
progress?”®  In  the  New  Jersey  Reformatory  it  was  found 
that  83  per  cent  of  the  boys  needed  glasses.^®  This  per¬ 
centage  might  well  be  pondered  in  connection  with  a  bit 
of  testimony  from  a  Colorado  physician  who  reported  as 
follows:  “I  refracted  Johnny  D.  for  very  defective  eyes. 
He  was  naughty,  sullen  and  backward.  With  his  glasses 
he  became  smiling,  happy  and  studious.  One  day  his 
father  called  at  the  office  and  inquired,  ‘You  treated  my 
boy’s  eyes,  didn’t  you?’  ‘Yes.’  ‘You  fitted  him  Avith 
glasses?’  ‘Yes.’  ‘Well  he’s  so  much  better  dispositioned. 
Do  you  think  you  could  fit  my  wife?’”^^ 

May  I  cite  at  length  one  most  interesting  case  reported 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Shaw,  School  Physician  of  Plymouth,  Massa¬ 
chusetts?  He  says:  “Some  children  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  handicapt  by  physical  defects  which  make  them  ap¬ 
pear  mentally  deficient  when  they  are  not  really  so,  but  if 
these  defects  are  not  discovered  and  special  instruction 
given  them,  they  become  really  deficient  thru  lack  of  train¬ 
ing.  There  is  nothing  in  the  work  more  gratifying  to  the 
school  physican  than  to  discover  one  of  these  minds  trying 
to  grope  its  uncertain  way  through  clouded  senses  and  to 
watch  its  development  as  it  is  brought  into  intelligent  re¬ 
lation  with  the  outside  world  by  means  of  special  methods 
of  instruction,  which  take  into  consideration  the  child’s 
limitations.” 

“Such  a  case  was  that  of  G.  L.,  who,  when  he  was  found 
by  the  writer  in  the  first  grade,  three  years  ago,  had  been 

•  Transactions,  V,  77. 

Ibid.,  V,  74. 
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practically  abandoned  as  unable  to  learn  by  his  long-suffer¬ 
ing  teacher,  who  had  a  large  school  to  care  for.  She  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  mentally  imcompetent  and  there  was 
reason  for  such  a  belief.  As  there  were  no  tasks  which  he 
could  do  the  child  spent  the  long  school  hours  practically 
unemployed,  twisting  and  turning  about  in  his  seat  and 
making  strange  grimaces.” 

"An  examination  ....  [revealed]  astigmatism  and  corneal 
opacities.  The  twisting  and  turning  were  now  explained. 
Sitting  thru  the  school  session  without  any  intelligent 
idea  of  what  was  going  on  about  him,  the  child  was  simply 
amusing  himself  getting  glimpses  of  the  light  which  streamed 
into  the  room  from  the  various  windows.” 

“The  school  physician  became  convinced  that  the  child’s 
mind  was  unusually  keen  and  active.  The  teacher  was 
informed  of  the  result  of  the  examination,  and  at  once  be¬ 
came  interested,  agreeing  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  make 
up  for  the  poor  eyesight  of  her  pupil  by  special  attention 
to  his  needs,  a  promise  which  she  generously  fulfilled. 
The  parents  were  informed  of  the  serious  defect  of  vision 
and  encouraged  to  aid  the  teacher  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  Inspired  with  a  new  hope,  they  took  up  the  w^ork 
with  enthusiasm,  and  tho  of  limited  means,  even  secured 
a  tutor  for  a  time.  The  results  have  amply  justified  the 
special  care  and  attention  devoted  to  the  child.  He  now 
has  excellent  standing  in  his  grade,  the  third,  sings  unusually 
well,  has  a  wonderful  memory  and  shows  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  mathematics.”^* 

Defects  of  nutrition  are  likewise  productive  of  much 
mischief.  Dr.  F.  E-  Fronczak,  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
Buffalo,  found  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  school  children 
of  that  city  “underfed,  overfed,  or  improperly  fed.”^*  An¬ 
other  matter  may  well  be  mentioned  here,  altho  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  bodily  defect,  namely,  the  neglect  of  the  early 
symptoms  of  nervous  disorders  in  children,  which,  if  taken 
in  hand  in  time,  can  be  rectified,  but  which  allowed  to  be- 

*•  Transactions,  V, 
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come  aggravated  thru  the  ignorance  of  parents  or  teachers, 
may  lead  to  mental  shipwreck  and  tragedy  later  on.  Men¬ 
tal  hygiene  has  a  vast  and  promising  field  of  effort  lying  al¬ 
most  untouched  before  it. 

The  third  source  of  mental  subnormality  is  found  in  the 
character  of  the  social  environment  to  which  the  child 
has  been  subjected.  The  marked  disadvantages  under 
which  institution  children  usually  develop  have  often  been 
pointed  out.  In  New  Hampshire,  when  1248  children  in 
the  eighteen  orphanages  of  the  state  were  given  the  Binet- 
Simon  tests,  638  or  more  than  half  of  them  were  rated  by 
the  examiners  as  either  feeble-minded  or  backward.  Evi¬ 
dently  either  the  orphanages  have  received  from  the  general 
population  a  very  inferior  class  of  children,  or  the  orphanage 
environment  has  greatly  retarded  them,  or  both  of  these 
tendencies  are  at  work.  The  report  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Children’s  Commission  to  the  legislature  of  1915, 
from  which  the  above  figures  are  taken,  reveals  an  even 
more  striking  situation  in  connection  with  the  State  In¬ 
dustrial  School,  where  not  50  per  cent  but  98  per  cent 
w^ere  pronounced  subnormal  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
the  examiners. As  a  member  of  this  commission,  the 
writer  has  pondered  these  figures  a  good  deal,  and  is  fully 
convinced  that  defective  heredity  alone  is  wholly  unable 
to  account  for  the  conditions  shown.  While  50  per  cent 
of  the  orphanage  children,  and  98  per  cent  of  the  Industrial 
School  children  are  undoubtedly  subnormal,  for  the  work 
of  testing  was  done  carefully  and  conscientiously  by  qual¬ 
ified  experts,  still  the  very  high  percentages  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness  so-called,  shown  by  the  Binet  tests  (20  per 
cent  and  82  per  cent,  respectively),  are  undoubtedly  the 
result  in  part  of  unfavorable  social  environment,  our  third 
factor  in  the  life  of  subnormal  children. 

The  eighteen  orphanages  of  New  Hampshire  fall  natu¬ 
rally  into  two  groups,  one  composed  of  ten  small  institu¬ 
tions,  with  from  10  to  46  children  each,  and  the  other  of 
eight  large  institutions  with  from  96  to  171  children  each. 

“  Report  of  the  N.  H.  Children’s  Commission,  p.  83  ff. 
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The  small  orphanages  were  found  to  have  only  58  sub¬ 
normal  children,  or  24  per  cent  of  their  total  children. 
The  large  orphanages,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  less  than 
580  subnormal  children,  or  58  per  cent  of  all  their  children. 
Thus  subnormality  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  eight  large  orphanages  as  in  the  ten  small 
ones.  While  these  figures  are  not  conclusive  proof,  they 
nevertheless  strongly  suggest  the  conclusion  that  the 
artificial,  non-domestic  life  of  the  larger  institutions  stunts 
and  retards  the  mental  life  of  children,  which  is  normally 
organized  about  the  materials  and  the  problems  of  the 
family  and  the  household.  I  think  we  are  inclined  to  un¬ 
derestimate  the  importance  in  the  mental  development 
of  the  child  of  such  items  as  the  woodpile,  the  chicken- 
coop,  the  family  budget,  the  price  of  flour,  table  talk  of 
all  sorts,  and  especially  of  those  human  observations  upon 
life  past  so  freely  within  the  family  circle.  The  small 
institution  may  in  some  slight  degree  simulate  the  natural 
life  of  the  family,  but  with  large,  highly  organized  institu¬ 
tions  on  the  congregate  plan,  this  is  clearly  impossible. 

When  we  consider  delinquent  children,  such  as  are  found 
in  our  industrial  schools,  I  think  the  significance  of  the 
social  environment  for  mental  subnormality  is  even  greater. 
Some  of  the  questions  which  should  be  answered  in  this 
connection  are  whether  they  are  the  children  of  ordinary, 
English-speaking,  law-abiding,  self-supporting  families 
with  a  decent  standard  of  living,  or  whether  poverty,  hard 
work  at  home,  the  use  of  a  foreign  language,  dense  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  parents,  the  disruption  of  the  family  itself,  or 
some  other  social  obstacle  or  calamity  is  present. 

That  a  considerable  degree  of  subnormality  and  apparent 
feeble-mindedness  is  caused  by  this  factor  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  experience  and  testimony  of  Dr.  Grace  Fernald, 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles,  California, 
who,  after  three  years’  experience  in  testing  public  school 
children,  and  four  years’  experience  with  Juvenile  Court 
children,  in  Chicago  and  in  Los  Angeles,  is  convinced  that 
a  sort  of  subnormality  easily  mistaken  for  feeble-minded- 
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ness  may,  in  reality,  be  the  result  of  unfortunate  surround¬ 
ings.  Speaking  before  the  International  Congress  at 
Buffalo,  she  said:  “In  a  number  of  cases  of  boys  which  we 
have  had  a  chance  to  follow  up,  the  classification  according 
to  the  Binet  scale  would  have  been  very  unfortunate. 
One  small  boy  of  eleven  caught  a  fly  as  a  definition  of  that 
insect  and  suggested  that  there  were  plenty  of  houses  in 
the  neighborhood  when  asked  to  define  a  house.  He  had 
already  been  graded  as  feeble-minded  by  another  examiner. 
He  had  been  the  moving  spirit  in  a  burglary  that  required 
the  utmost  ingenuity.  He  did  all  the  motor  tests  well 
and  finally  during  eight  months  in  a  good  environment 
made  three  grades  in  a  Chicago  public  school.  When  we 
first  took  the  case  he  was  living  in  a  lean-to  at  the  rear  of 
a  saloon  with  a  drunken  father  and  stupid  stepmother 
and  three  younger  brothers.  He  w^as  born  in  Poland  and 
had  never  been  to  school.” 

“During  the  last  year  six  cases  rejected  by  institutions 
and  schools  as  mentally  defective  have  shown  a  similar 
lack  of  accuracy  in  the  diagnosis  when  allowed  to  develop 
under  proper  conditions. 

“ . many  of  the  tests  involve  concepts  which  the 

environment  of  the  average  court  child  is  particularly  un¬ 
suited  to  give.”^® 

“Many  of  the  children  come  from  homes  which  have 
been  disorganized  from  one  cause  or  another.  In  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  all  the  repeaters  who  came  into  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Chicago,  in  1910,  it  was  found  that  over  eighty 
per  cent  came  from  broken-up  homes  and  a  still  larger 
per  cent  from  homes  where  one  or  both  of  the  parents  drank 
to  excess.  This  means  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
delinquents  are  typical  street  children.  This  life  produces 
a  type,  sharp,  active,  original,  but  not  given  to  verbal 
abstractions.  Words  are  something  to  be  used  when 
necessity  demands,  but  definitions  and  comparisons  are 
unnatural.  A  child  who  has  continuous  schooling  or  comes 
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from  a  good  home  gets  a  certain  amount  of  training  in 
verbal  expression  as  such,  but  the  street  child  without 
much  school  acts  rather  than  talks  unless  the  talking 
furthers  some  end  or  satisfies  some  personal  curiosity. 
Consequently  he  responds  awkwardly  to  those  tests  which 
are  most  verbally  abstract  or  else  regards  them  as  foolish. 

Thus  it  appears  that  not  only  a  defective  heredity  about 
which  so  much  is  written  today,  but  also  physical  and  social 
neglect  of  the  child  is  imposing  heavy  and  entirely  un¬ 
necessary  handicaps  upon  the  coming  generation. 

III.  Let  us  pass  now  to  the  third  topic :  The  importance 
of  the  Human  Inventory.  Somewhere  in  the  works  of 
that  stimulating  writer,  H.  G.  Wells,  there  is  found  his 
anticipation  that  in  the  days  to  come,  society  will  so  in¬ 
form  itself  about  every  individual  among  its  constituents, 
that  all  the  essential  facts,  eugenic,  vital  and  personal, 
about  each  shall  be  inscribed  upon  a  card  record  and  filed 
in  a  great  building  especially  designed  for  the  purpose. 
Wells  has  dreamed  many  wilder  things  than  this.  Why 
indeed  should  not  the  American  public  school  so  inform 
itself  about  the  condition  of  each  child — not  of  the  class¬ 
room  child  merely,  but  of  the  total  child — that  when  the 
lawgivers  of  the  future  shall  contemplate  legislation,  they 
will  as  a  matter  of  course  address  themselves  to  our  edu¬ 
cators  in  words  like  these;  “Our  most  important  efforts 
as  legislators  are  directed  to  the  control  of  human  life 
conditions  and  hence  of  human  beings  in  their  health, 
their  characters  and  their  careers.  You  gentlemen  as  edu¬ 
cators  are  in  constant  observation  of  the  results  of  this 
social  control,  for  you  have  the  young  product  in  your 
hands;  what  are  your  recommendations  and  your  counsel 
in  the  present  situation?"  When  that  day  arrives,  and 
educators,  social  scientists,  physicians  and  all  patriotic 
citizens  have  learned  to  work  together  effectively  for  social 
purposes,  there  will  gradually  come  to  realization  a  type 
of  state  at  once  free  and  scientific,  doing  its  work  with 
Prussian  precision  and  democratic  vision. 
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Let  us  not  underestimate  therefore  the  vast  importance 
of  those  human  records — eugenic,  vital,  social  and  men¬ 
tal — which  are  beginning  to  accumulate  in  the  files  of  school 
clinics,  visiting  teachers,  school  physicians  and  school 
nurses.  Not  only  the  treatment  of  the  individual  child 
and  the  proper  diagnosis  of  adults  who  have  committed 
crime,  for  example,  but  the  proper  handling  of  our  urgent 
social  problems,  requires  the  recording  and  preserving  of 
the  essential  life  history  of  each  child.  With  compulsory 
school  attendance,  the  school  is  in  a  position  to  do  most 
effective  work  in  the  fight  to  recognize  and  in  time  eliminate 
“the  army  of  the  unfit.”  What  these  school  records  may 
mean  in  one  field  is  well  indicated  in  the  words  of  the 
Director  of  Medical  Inspection  of  the  Philadelphia  Schools, 
Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell:  “Everyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  criminal  courts  is  painfully  aware  of  the  questionable 
responsibility  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  arraigned. 
With  an  official  registration  dating  back  to  the  years  of 
childhood,  the  physician’s  certificate  being  accompanied 
by  evidence  consisting  of  mental  tests,  social  investiga¬ 
tions,  including  the  heredity,  our  judges,  prosecuting  at¬ 
torneys  and  juries  will  doubtless  sleep  better.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  will  not  be  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  a  mur¬ 
der  trial  in  which  the  defendant  pleads  insanity  and  the 
symptoms  of  degeneracy  and  subsequently  claims  sanity 
with  the  approbation  of  apparently  reputable  physicians 
and  lawyers,  these  gentlemen  taking  part  in  the  entire 
legal  proceeding.”^® 

IV.  I  shall  treat  very  briefly  the  remaining  topic — the 
Reduction  of  the  Number  of  the  Subnormal.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  referred  to  a  deficient  or  abnormal  heredity  as  the 
first  and  most  important  cause  of  subnormality.  Here  it 
is  a  case  not  of  effecting  a  cure  but  of  cutting  off  the  source 
of  supply.  Fortunately  few  children  likely  in  after  years  to 
leave  offspring  fail  to  appear  for  a  time  at  least  in  the  ranks 
of  school  children.  In  this  way  they  come  early  under 
observation.  Thus  detected,  it  should  be  possible  for  an 
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increasingly  large  proportion  of  these  mentally  deficient 
children  to  be  transferred  not  later  than  the  age  of  puberty 
to  the  care  of  institutions  especially  planned  for  them, 
where  as  celibates  they  may  live  out  their  lives  with  as 
much  happiness  and  economic  productivity  as  their  condi¬ 
tion  may  be  made  to  permit  of.  I  believe  that  they  are 
quite  right  who  assure  us  that  sterilization  (even  waiving 
all  constitutional  and  pseudo-humanitarian  objections) 
is  no  substitute  for  strict  and  permanent  segregation.  If 
feeble-minded  men  and  women  are  incapable  in  general  of 
maintaining  a  competitive  place  in  the  modern  economic 
arena,  sterilization  will  not  make  them  self-sustaining. 
They  will  stih  be  candidates  for  the  almshouse,  or  in  other 
ways  almost  certain  objects  of  charity.  Neither  will  ster¬ 
ilization  prevent  the  feeble-minded  from  sowing  broadcast 
the  seeds  of  social  diseases,  perhaps  with  even  greater 
prodigality  than  at  present.  For  both  economic  and  hy¬ 
gienic  reasons  therefore,  whether  sterilized  or  unsterilized, 
they  must  be  segregated.  Let  us  hold  up  the  hands  then 
of  all  far-seeing  men  who  are  striving  to  provide  adequate 
institutional  care  on  as  nearly  a  self-supporting  basis  as 
can  be  devised,  for  this  unfortunate  class. 

With  regard  to  the  dull  and  seemingly  deficient  child, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  husband  whatever  small 
store  of  ambition  there  may  be  present.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  just  as  the  bright  pupil  is  in  danger  of  being  dulled 
by  a  pace  too  slow  for  him,  so  the  slow  child  in  many  cases 
is  relegated  to  permanent  inefiiciency  by  having  it  often 
imprest  upon  him  by  failure  in  his  school  grades  that  he  a 
natural  incompetent?  Prof.  Terman  of  Stanford  University 
well  observes  “When  the  child  approaches  for  the  second 
time  the  school  work  in  which  he  has  once  failed  it  can 
hardly  be  with  other  than  a  drooping  spirit.  Recent  studies 
in  psychopathology  have  greatly  extended  our  ideas  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  emotional  factor.  The  feeling  of  self¬ 
distrust  and  diffidence  often  engendered  by  repeated  failure 
is  the  most  constant  symptom  of  that  condition  of  voli¬ 
tional  ineffectiveness  known  as  psychasthenia.  If  it  is  im- 
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portant  for  the  adult  to  find  a  successful  outlet  for  his  ener¬ 
gies  and  to  experience  to  the  maximum  the  feeling  of  ac¬ 
complishment  and  triumph,  for  the  child  this  is  impera¬ 
tive.”^®  Someone  as  brilliant  as  Gabriel  Tarde  or  Le  Bon 
should  take  it  in  hand  to  write  the  psychology  of  discour¬ 
agement.  With  such  a  light  thrown  upon  the  youth  of 
our  social  failures,  our  paupers,  suicides  and  criminals, 
much  of  their  dark  pathway  might  be  lighted  up.  In  the 
processes  of  grading  and  of  promoting  and  retarding,  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  only  never  to  pauperize  intellec¬ 
tually,  but  also  never  unnecessarily  to  discourage  and 
predestine  to  defeat. 

Finally,  there  are  two  most  hopeful  signs  of  progress  in 
the  attack  upon  this  twilight  zone  of  youthful  subnormality. 
One  is  the  appearance  in  the  field,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
hard-prest  educator,  of  that  trinity  of  experts,  the  school 
physician  (backed  up  by  the  school  nurse),  the  school 
psychologist  and  the  visiting  teacher.  While  the  teacher 
in  her  classroom  must  continue  to  feel  the  fullest  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  welfare  of  the  child,  her  position  has  been 
made  tenable  at  last  by  the  counsel  of  these  specially 
trained  experts,  who  acting  often  on  clues  received  from 
her,  work  out  results  of  physical,  moral  and  social  trans¬ 
formation  of  which  she  could  only  dream.  Nothing  can 
•exceed  in  importance  the  field  which  awaits  the  visiting 
teacher.  May  I  quote  a  very  compact  statement  of  her 
function  in  connection  with  the  New  York  City  schools: 
“Carefully  selected  for  her  qualities  of  tact,  judgment  and 
social  training,  the  visiting  teacher  stands  at  the  teacher’s 
right  hand  with  the  time  and  the  equipment  to  work 
out  adjustments  between  home  and  school.  She  completes 
the  school  staff  and  is  an  important  factor  in  insuring 
each  little  child  the  full  opportunities  of  education.”^® 
Her  work  is  often  as  desperately  needed  in  the  small  village 
.as  in  the  great  city. 

The  other  hopeful  sign  is  the  admirable  custom,  now 
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happily  spreading,  of  bringing  teachers  and  parents  to¬ 
gether  in  friendly  conference  upon  problems  of  common 
interest.  Parents  who  have  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  school 
teacher  are  being  recalled  to  a  proper  realization  of  their 
parental  responsibility  for  the  outcome  of  the  educational 
process,  which,  far  from  beginning  and  ending  in  the  school¬ 
room,  quite  on  the  contrary  begins  and  ends  in  the  home. 
With  parent,  teacher,  physician,  psychological  expert 
and  friendly  visitor  all  joining  strong  hands  about  the  child, 
shall  we  not  be  able  to  shield  and  conserve  these  new  re¬ 
cruits  of  humanity  for  the  battle  of  life  as  human  young 
have  never  been  conserved  before? 

Erville  B.  Woods 

Dartmouth  College 


V 

THE  BOY  SCOUTS 

For  nearly  a  generation  there  has  been  a  feeling  in  certain 
educational  circles  that  there  was  need  that  every  boy  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  live  thru  the  race  life,  pursue  the 
primitive  industries  and  occupations  and  finally  come  to 
the  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century  by  much  the  same 
stages  that  the  race  has  followed.  Certain  schools,  as  the 
Dewey  School  in  Chicago,  have  tried  to  follow  more  or  less 
closely  the  stages  and  processes  of  racial  evolution  in  their 
teaching.  There  has  been  a  more  or  less  general  feeling 
that  most  of  the  delinquency  of  our  cities  was  merely  the 
breaking  out  of  the  normal  savagery  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  character  of  every  normal  boy,  but  which  was  finding 
no  expression  under  the  unnatural  conditions  of  the  city. 
While  the  first  beginnings  of  the  boy  scouts  were  not  due 
to  this  idea,  its  rapid  development  undoubtedly  has  been. 
It  came  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  ready. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SCOUTS 

To  General  Baden  Powell,  the  hero  of  Mafeking,  belongs 
the  honor  of  founding  the  order.  But  it  has  since  been 
a  regular  snowball  and  has  taken  up  in  its  progress  a 
number  of  other  movements  and  ideals.  Dan  Beard  had 
already  founded  in  this  country  the  order  of  the  Sons  of 
Daniel  Boone,  and  Thompson-Seton  had  started  the  Wood¬ 
craft  Indians.  Both  of  these  orders  have  been  absorbed 
into  the  scouts,  and  each  has  contributed  to  it  an  important 
element.  Beard  was  seeking  to  glorify  the  pioneers  and 
the  hardy  virtues  of  the  wilderness;  Seton  to  foster  a  love 
of  nature  and  the  out-of-doors,  to  get  boys  out  of  the  city 
to  practise  the  out-of-door  arts.  One  of  the  organizers 
of  the  movement  was  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  who  has  been  the 
most  prominent  leader  in  the  movement  for  general  athletics 
and  play  for  adolescent  boys;  and  its  first  paid  secretary 
was  John  Alexander,  who  had  formerly  been  Boys’  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Philadelphia.  Thus  came  in  the 
new  athletics  and  the  ideals  of  chivalry  and  honor.  The 
ideals  of  the  order  as  they  now  exist  are  a  combination  of 
the  ideals  of  all  these  movements  for  boys.  The  military 
ideal  has  remained  in  the  form  of  organization,  the  patrol 
and  the  troup,  in  the  uniform  and  the  occasional  drills,  in 
the  marching  and  signalling,  but  it  has  disappeared  almost 
entirely  from  the  order  itself.  The  scouts  are  really  citizens 
in  uniform.  They  usually  wear  khaki  suits  similar  to  those 
worn  by  soldiers,  tho  this  is  not  required.  They  are  di¬ 
vided  into  patrols  of  eight  boys,  of  whom  one  is  patrol  leader. 
Three  or  more  patrols  constitute  a  troup  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  scout  master  who  must  be  an  adult.  Boys  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  are  eligible  to  belong.  The  order 
is  now  organized  in  every  country  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  boy  scouts  offer  a  progressive  training.  There  are 
three  main  orders.  When  the  boy  is  first  admitted,  he 
becomes  a  tenderfoot.  As  he  becomes  more  proficient  in 
the  out-door  arts  required  he  may  become  a  second  class 
and  finally  a  first  class  scout.  Lest  he  should  now  weep 
for  more  worlds  to  conquer,  there  are  merit  badges  that 
may  be  won  by  his  gaining  proficiency  and  passing  an  ex¬ 
amination  in  any  of  the  common  trades  and  crafts  or  in 
feats  of  skill  and  prowess.  As  an  illustration,  the  first 
seven  subjects  listed  are :  agriculture,  angling,  archery, 
architecture,  art,  astronomy  and  athletics.  Most  of  these 
require  a  considerable  dexterity  in  doing  work  that  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  great  trades.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
boy  will  actually  master  the  trade,  but  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  master  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
trade  is  built.  It  is  essentially  the  same  sort  of  thing  that 
is  being  given  in  the  manual  training  high  schools  today, 
and  as  the  boys  learned  for  themselves  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  shop  in  former  times.  The  number  of  things  to  choose 
from,  however,  is  much  larger  and  the  boy  follows  his  own 
interest  and  inclination  in  his  selections.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  skill  can  be  most  easily  acquired  while  the  muscles 
are  plastic  and  the  body  is  still  growing.  Baden  Powell 
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was  led  into  establishing  this  series  of  badges  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  workers  of  England. 
The  merit  badge  is  of  silk,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  square 
and  is  worn  on  the  right  sleeve.  If  a  boy  wins  five  of  these, 
he  becomes  a  Star  Scout.  If  he  wins  twenty-one,  he  be-, 
comes  an  Eagle  Scout. 

SCOUTING  FOR  THE  ARMY 

It  seems  strange  that  scouting,  which  was  invented  as 
a  method  of  making  army  life  more  interesting,  has  not  been 
more  largely  used  there.  The  man  who  is  idling  away  his 
time  at  one  of  our  interior  forts  in  time  of  peace  is  leading 
about  as  barren  and  useless  a  life  as  it  is  possible  to  lead. 
His  training  is  apt  to  consist  largely  in  the  vices  of  the  camp. 
It  would  seem  that  a  training  that  would  be  of  so  much  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  soldier  in  time  of  war  as  scouting,  should  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  army  officers,  and  that  the  new  in¬ 
terest  might  largely  help  to  fill  the  depleted  ranks  of  the 
army. 

ORGANIZING  THE  SCOUTS 

If  it  be  desired  to  organize  a  troup  of  scouts,  applica¬ 
tion  must  be  made  to  the  headquarters  of  the  order  which 
is  at  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  permission  and 
particulars.  Mr.  James  E.  West  is  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  order.  The  headquarters  will  furnish  the  Manual 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  at  25  cents  a  copy  and  the  Scout  Master  s 
manual  for  50  cents.  The  person  who  wishes  to  be  a  scout 
master  must  be  approved  and  duly  commissioned  from 
headquarters.  The  boys  pay  25  cents  a  year  in  dues  to 
the  national  headquarters.  The  headquarters  also  pub¬ 
lishes  a  magazine.  Boy  life,  which  has  a  circulation  of  about 
40,000  copies.  It  has  a  special  committee  which  examines 
all  sorts  of  boys’  books  that  are  submitted  to  them  and  cer¬ 
tifies  such  ones  as  they  think  will  be  wholesome  and  helpful 
for  boys.  This  office  of  selection  should  be  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  to  parents  who  do  not  feel  themselves  to  be  expert 
in  boys’  books.  The  headquarters  also  handles  the  uniforms 
and  all  sorts  of  scouting  outfits  which  are  furnished  at  a 
special  reduced  price. 
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It  is  difficult  to  organize  the  scouts  on  the  playgrounds 
tho  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  troups  that  have 
their  drills  and  demonstrations  there,  but  there  are  sixty- 
five  playground  systems  in  this  country  that  maintain  sum¬ 
mer  camps,  and  there  is  nearly  always  scouting  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  camps.  The  playground  authorities  usually 
have  charge  also  of  the  social  centers,  and  there  are  often 
scout  patrols  in  connection  with  them.  In  many  cities  the 
supervisor  of  playgrounds  is  also  the  scout  commissioner 
for  the  city.  There  are  many  schools  where  the  scouts  are 
organized  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  who  himself  be¬ 
comes  the  scout  master.  In  some  schools  the  boys  have 
fitted  up  a  special  vacant  room  for  themselves  and  decorated 
it  with  all  their  regalia.  The  closer  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  schools  and  the  playgrounds  the  more  possible 
scouting  activities  become.  Mr.  West  reports  that  there 
are  troups  of  scouts  in  connection  with  386  schools  in  this 
country  at  present. 

AN  OUT-DOOR  LIFE 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  single  characteristic  of 
scouting  is  that  it  is  an  out-door  life.  It  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  the  woods,  mountains  and  streams.  It  is  a  return 
to  nature  at  a  time  when  the  love  of  nature  and  natural 
things  is  active  or  dormant  in  the  heart  of  every  boy. 

At  Silver  Bay,  in  1911,  there  was  a  large  gathering  of 
the  scouts.  There  were  two  competitions.  In  the  first, 
each  boy  was  given  a  stick  of  wood,  a  hatchet,  a  pail  of 
water  and  two  matches.  The  contest  was  to  see  which  boy 
could  soonest  bring  the  w^ater  to  a  boil.  He  must  do  every¬ 
thing  with  these  materials,  build  his  fire,  support  his  pail, 
and  so  on.  The  next  contest  was  the  carrying  of  a  message. 
One  boy  was  to  carry  a  message  thru  to  the  hotel,  and  ten 
other  boys  were  set  to  intercept  him. 

If  many  of  the  scouts  did  nothing  else  than  keep  the  boys 
out  of  doors  and  require  the  physical  activities  that  it  does, 
it  would  be  worth  while,  because  these  are  sure  to  build  up 
the  health,  develop  the  physique  and  sidetrack  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  the  city. 
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WALKING 

It  takes  much  walking  to  do  any  of  the  things  involved 
in  scouting,  but  the  boys  also  take  long  walks  just  as 
“Hikes.”  Walking  is  almost  the  only  way  that  one  can 
come  to  know  a  country  intimately.  It  is  the  easiest  way 
to  acquire  a  love  for  nature,  to  know  a  district  and  its  people. 
It  is  a  form  of  exercise  which  is  apt  to  be  pursued  into  ad¬ 
vanced  life  if  the  habit  is  once  acquired. 

CAMPING 

Camping  is  another  idea  which  is  almost  inherent  in  the 
idea  of  scouting.  If  you  are  to  live  in  the  woods  you  must 
camp  as  a  matter  of  course.  Camping  is  coming  in  thru 
many  new  channels — boys’  clubs,  private  schools,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  settlements,  the  playgrounds,  and  some 
cities  are  establishing  municipal  camps.  Most  of  these 
camps  are  built  for  the  boys.  The  boy  scout  camp  is  the 
more  wholesome  in  that  the  boys  must  build  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  boy  who  has  not  sat  around  a  camp  fire  at 
night  and  cooked  his  own  supper  over  a  fire  that  he  has 
made,  has  mist  one  of  the  most  appealing  of  experiences. 

THE  SCOUTS  IN  THE  CITY 

The  scouts  is  an  open  air  order.  It  presupposes  the  woods, 
fields  and  streams.  What  is  to  be  done  in  the  cities?  The 
difficulty  is  a  real  one.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  can  never  be 
satisfactory  under  city  conditions.  Many  of  the  scouting 
games,  as  carrying  messages,  intercepting  messages  and 
others  can  be  played.  The  cities  are  beginning  to  establish 
scout  camps  in  the  country  and  to  send  the  boys  out  there 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods  during  the  summer.  There 
are  also  week-end  camps  being  established  around  many 
of  the  cities,  where  the  boys  go  Friday  night  and  stay  until 
Sunday  night  or  Monday  morning.  In  all  of  the  smaller 
cities  there  are  abundant  opportunities  for  walks  on  Saturday 
afternoons. 

THE  SCOUTS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  the  country  was  the 
place  for  the  organization  of  the  scouts,  and  it  does  have 
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many  advantages  which  the  city  has  not,  but  in  actual  fact 
there  are  almost  no  scouts  in  the  country  thus  far.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  Country  boys  in  their 
teens  are  busy,  they  are  scattered  over  a  wide  territory  and 
do  not  often  get  together.  .  Farmers  have  not  yet  developed 
a  spirit  of  social  service,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  get  scout  masters.  The  country  boy  does  not  need  so 
much  to  be  a  scout  as  his  city  cousin  does  because  he  already 
has  an  opportunity  to  observe  nature;  of  his  own  accord 
he  camps  more  or  less,  mostly  less,  but  he  hunts  and  fishes, 
roams  the  woods  and  learns  to  be  resourceful  and  self-re¬ 
liant.  He  has  many  useful  things  to  do  which  correspond 
to  arts  and  crafts  for  which  the  merit  badges  are  given.  He 
has  no  surplus  of  idleness  which  is  the  bane  of  the  city  and 
village  boys  alike. 

THE  SCOUTS  IN  THE  VILLAGE 
Really  the  best  place  for  the  organization  of  the  scouts 
and  the  place  where  it  is  most  needed  is  in  the  country  village. 
The  country  and  usually  the  woods  and  streams  are  accessible 
from  the  village.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  go  out  for 
week-end  camps,  and  for  several  weeks  during  the  summer 
and  to  take  long  walks  and  excursions.  In  short,  all  the  arts 
of  scouting  can  be  practised  most  easily  from  a  village 
headquarters.  There  is  also  very  often  in  the  villages  some 
young  lawyer  or  doctor,  whose  practise  is  not  yet  a  burden, 
or  some  young  minister,  who  can  give  the  time  that  is  needed 
to  organize  the  troop  and  direct  its  activities.  There  is 
no  other  class  of  boys  who  need  scouting  quite  so  much  as 
the  boys  in  the  village.  The  village  has  none  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  sights  to  see,  which  makes  of  the  city  a  perennial  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions,  of  the  latest 
conceptions  of  genius.  The  village  boy  has  none  of  the  use¬ 
ful  things  to  do  which  the  boy  on  the  farm  has  and  which 
give  him  much  manual  dexterity  and  make  him  practically 
the  master  of  a  trade  by  the  time  he  is  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
There  is  no  other  place  where  there  is  quite  so  much  idle¬ 
ness  as  there  is  in  the  village,  and  nowhere  else  where 
idleness  is  more  vicious. 
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SCOUTING  AS  A  FUNDAMENTAL  EDUCATION:  COURAGE 

An  absolutely  essential  characteristic  of  the  old  time  scout 
was  courage.  No  one  without  courage  would  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  life.  No  one  without  courage  could  live 
amidst  its  hazards.  Nearly  every  day  he  was  in  imminent 
peril.  He  found  the  stimulus  of  danger  the  incentive  that 
was  needed  for  most  effective  action.  He  felt  a  joy  in  con¬ 
quering  its  difficulties.  Virtue  and  virility  alike  come  from 
the  old  Greek  root  virtus,  which  meant  courage.  Life 
once  demanded  it  of  all.  It  was  the  greatest  virtue,  the 
most  estimable  characteristic.  As  time  has  gone  on,  life 
has  become  more  and  more  safe.  Little  danger  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  our  every-day  affairs  and  courage  must  be 
carried  up  to  a  higher  plane.  We  do  not  need  to  fight 
Indians  or  wild  beasts,  but  we  must  fight  graft  and  self- 
interest  and  organized  capital  that  would  oppress  the  weak 
and  enslave  us  all.  Courage  is  still  a  fundamental  virtue 
almost  synonymous  with  manliness.  Modern  life  offers 
few  opportunities  for  the  training  of  courage  and  we  should 
welcome  scouts  the  more  gladly  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Carnegie  in  establishing  the  hero  fund  says  the  fund 
is  not  estabhshed  to  encourage  heroism  and  courage  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  believe  that  courage  can  be  created,  but 
that  it  is  rather  a  native  characteristic  of  the  individual 
who  possesses  it. 

But  there  is  every  reason  for  thinking  that  courage 
can  be  developed  in  children  just  as  easily  as  any  other 
quality  and  certainly  much  easier  than  some  of  the  newer 
virtues,  such  as  truthfulness  and  chastity.  Courage  is 
an  old  racial  virtue  which  was  once  demanded  of  all.  Under 
the  conditions  of  the  wilderness  nearly  every  boy  grew  up 
to  be  a  brave  Indian  fighter.  Every  girl  developed  traits 
which  made  her  a  fit  mother  of  heroes.  Heroic  courage  is 
a  racial  quality  that  only  needs  opportunity  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  develop.  The  policemen  may  be  corrupt,  but  they 
are  rarely  found  wanting  in  times  of  danger.  The  fireman 
may  be  a  man  of  low  ideals,  but  he  goes  thru  smoke  and  fire 
and  scales  well-nigh  inaccessible  walls  to  save  the  life  of 
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a  little  child.  The  life  savers  on  our  coast  do  not  hesitate 
to  launch  their  little  boats  in  any  sea.  It  is  largely  the  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  the  public  and  the  ideals  of  the  force  that  awake 
the  courage  which  is  really  fundamental  to  human  nature. 

The  scouts  are  getting  this  training.  Courage  is  in 
part  resourcefulness,  the  “being  prepared”  which  is  the 
motto  of  the  order.  The  boy  who  can  swim  is  not  afraid 
of  the  water.  The  boy  who  knows  the  woods  is  not  afraid 
of  the  woods.  The  lightning  gun-men  of  the  early  West 
did  not  need  much  courage  to  get  into  gun  quarrels  with 
men  less  quick.  We  are  not  afraid  of  dangers  that  we  have 
learned  to  cope  with  and  resourcefulness  is  always  a  large 
part  of  the  cure  of  timidity.  The  Council  gives  an  honor 
medal  to  the  boy  who  saves  a  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 
Baden  Powell  tells  the  following  story:  A  boy  stopt  a 
runaway  team  in  London,  and  there  followed  an  epidemic 
of  stopping  runaway  teams  all  over  the  empire.  A  boy 
attempted  to  save  another  from  drowning  but  was  drowned 
himself.  He  was  given  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  thousands 
of  scouts  took  swimming  lessons  in  order  that  they  might 
be  of  assistance  in  time  of  need. 

TRUTHFULNESS 

Truthfulness  is  a  virtue  that  is  closely  associated  with 
courage.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  cowardly  are 
always  untruthful.  It  is  one  of  their  main  defences  against 
strength.  The  strong  scorn  lying  as  a  defense  of  the  weak¬ 
ling.  Protective  coloring,  which  is  the  lowest  biological 
form  of  lying,  is  mainly  seen  in  the  young  and  the  frail 
that  may  easily  become  victims.  Truthfulness  is  an  ideal 
from  chivalry.  It  survives  today  in  our  “word  of  honor” 
“honor  of  a  gentleman.”  DuBois  Guilbert  says  at  Torquil- 
stone,  “Many  a  law,  many  a  commandment  have  I  broken, 
but  my  word  never.”  The  knights  of  Arthur’s  Court 
would  soon  be  lodged  in  the  penitentiary  if  they  went  forth 
today  to  do  the  valorous  deeds  of  their  time.  They  were 
rather  low  grade  men  in  many  ways,  but  there  are  two  virtues 
that  must  be  conceded  to  them,  and  these  are  courage  and 
truthfulness.  It  is  written  in  scout  law:  “A  scout’s  word 
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is  to  be  trusted.  If  he  were  to  violate  bis  ^honor  by  telling 
a  lie,  or  by  cheating,  or  by  not  doing  exactly  a  given  task 
when  trusted  on  his  honor,  he  may  be  directed  to  hand  over 
his  scout  badge.”  It  is  one  thing  to  tell  a  boy  that  he  must 
not  lie  because  it  is  wicked  and  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
to  show  him  that  it  is  not  honorable  or  courageous  to  do  it, 
and  to  show  him  that  he  belongs  to  an  order  where  it  is 
not  permitted.  The  scout  method  is  the  one  method  which 
in  history  has  proved  conspicuously  successful.  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  individual  in  about  the  same  state  of  develop¬ 
ment  as  the  knights  and  there  is  every  reason  for  thinking 
that  this  method  will  be  more  successful  than  the  methods 
that  have  thus  far  been  used. 

FRIENDSHIP 

Friendship  is  another  word  for  love.  It  is  Christianity 
in  action.  Yet  Christianity  has  learned  little  of  the  law 
of  love.  If  the  greatness  of  life  consists  in  living  a  large 
and  happy  and  useful  existence,  then  friendship  is  also  one 
of  the  chief  ends  and  an  aim  which  education  must  ever 
hold  in  view.  Yet  we  have  no  pedagogy  of  love  or  friend¬ 
ship.  The  school  teaches  the  multiplication  table  and  the 
location  of  the  cities,  but  it  is  nowhere  evident  that  it  re¬ 
gards  the  development  and  intensifying  of  friendship  as 
important.  Yet  friendship  makes  most  of  the  joy  of 
life.  It  doubles  our  strength  for  all  of  its  practical  affairs, 
and  is  one  of  the  surest  safeguards  against  its  temptations. 
It  makes  up  public  spirited  and  real  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Friendship  demands  association  and  the  scouts 
give  the  opportunity  under  conditions  that  draw  the  com¬ 
pany  together;  for  the  camp-fire  is  the  supreme  place  for 
the  development  of  intimacy,  and  a  company  who  have 
spent  evenings  together  within  its  magic  circle  are  likely  to 
feel  differently  toward  each  other  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

KINDNESS 

The  scout  pledges  himself  to  do  some  deed  of  kindness 
every  day.  This  is  surely  not  a  large  demand  to  make  on 
anyone,  but,  if  we  do  not  think  about  it,  we  may  never  get 
into  the  habit.  The  act,  whatever  it  is,  must  be  done 
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voluntarily  and  on  the  boy’s  own  initiative.  It  may  be 
only  the  washing  the  dishes  for  his  mother  or  the  picking 
up  a  banana  peeling  from  the  sidewalk,  but  it  must  be  the 
boy’s  own  act.  Powell  says  that  at  first  the  English  scouts 
were  accustomed  to  wear  their*  ties  outside  their  waistcoats 
until  they  had  done  their  kind  act.  He  tells  the  tale  of 
one  scout  who  remembered  after  he  had  gone  to  bed  that 
he  had  done  no  kind  deed  that  day,  heard  a  mouse  in  the 
trap  and  got  up  and  gave  it  to  the  cat.  In  some  patrols 
in  this  country  the  boys  are  asked  to  report  what  their 
kind  acts  are.  One  scout  master  reports  that  he  was  out 
walking  one  evening  when  he  saw  a  party  of  big  boys  drag 
a  tree  top  across  a  secluded  road  that  was  much  frequented 
by  autos.  As  soon  as  these  boys  went  away,  he  saw  his 
own  patrol  of  scouts  appear  and  drag  the  tree  top  from  the 
road  and  throw  it  down  the  embankment.  They  were 
quite  unaware  of  his  presence.  In  some  troops  they  have 
a  somewhat  dramatic  representation  of  the  scouts’  work  in 
this  regard.  For  instance,  in  one  portrayal,  a  thug  knocks 
a  man  down  with  a  padded  stick  and  robs  him.  Others 
pass  by  and  make  fun  of  the  wounded  man  as  he  lies  help¬ 
less,  but  finally  two  scouts  come  upon  the  scene.  They 
examine  and  bind  up  his  bruises,  make  a  stretcher  and  carry 
him  off.  A  ragged  old  lady  enters  and  seems  timid  about 
crossing  the  street.  A  party  of  boys  make  fun  of  her,  but 
a  scout  escorts  her  across. 

DEMOCRACY 

“The  scout  makes  no  distinction  of  classes.’’  He  re¬ 
ceives  no  tips.  There  is  no  more  rich  and  poor  in  a  scout 
patrol  than  there  is  in  a  baseball  game.  You  have  to  de¬ 
liver  the  goods  to  get  preferment.  The  leader  of  the  patrol 
may  be  the  butcher’s  boy  and  the  mayor’s  son  one  of  the 
members.  It  has  been  so  with  the  scouts  and  pioneers  of 
all  time,  “The  best  is  like  the  worst.”  There  are  few  dis¬ 
tinctions  other  than  those  that  come  from  superior  achiev- 
ment. 

THRIFT 

Before  a  boy  may  become  a  first  class  scout  he  must  earn 
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and  deposit  at  least  two  dollars  in  the  bank.  As  a  people 
we  scarcely  have  a  habit  of  saving.  Many,  if  not  most  of 
us,  are  spending  all  that  we  earn  from  year  to  year  and  saving 
little  or  nothing  for  the  rainy  day.  We  hear  much  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  it  is  much  a  question 
whether,  as  Hubbard  says,  we  should  not  speak  of  “the 
cost  of  high  living”  instead.  We  have  school  savings  banks 
in  some  cities  and  penny  provident  banks  in  many  cities, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  one  twelve-year-old  boy  in  five 
has  a  savings  account.  He  must  have  one  if  he  is  to  be 
a  scout,  and  what  is  better  for  many  idle  sons  of  rich 
fathers,  he  must  earn  it  himself.  The  Jew,  who  starts  in 
with  a  push  cart  on  the  east  side,  makes  but  little;  but 
saves  something,  educates  his  children  and  soon  moves  up 
town  and  owns  the  building  he  lives  in. 

THE  SCOUT  MASTER 

The  scout  master  must  be  an  adult.  He  also  must  be 
public  spirited  because  he  is  not  paid.  He  has  a  great 
opportunity  to  influence  the  boys,  both  thru  keeping  up 
the  standards  of  the  order  and  thru  direct  counsel  and  friend¬ 
ship.  The  man  who  goes  with  boys  on  long  walks  into  the 
country,  helps  to  build  the  bivouac,  to  prepare  the  meals 
and  sits  with  them  around  the  camp-fire  at  night,  can  do 
almost  anything  with  a  group  of  boys  if  he  is  the  right  kind 
of  a  man.  He  comes  into  a  more  intimate  relationship 
with  them  than  does  the  Sunday-school  or  day  teacher, 
the  boys’  club  leader,  as  a  rule,  or  even  than  most  parents. 

*  WHY  HAS  THE  ORDER  GROWN  AS  IT  HAS? 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  organized  February 
10,  1910.  There  are  now  one  hundred  forty  three  boy"' 
scouts  in  this  country.  There  are  over  seven  thousands 
of  scout  masters  registered  at  headquarters.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  organized  in  every  civilized  country  and  it  is  said 
that  there  are  over  three  million  scouts.  The  play  move¬ 
ment  has  taken  twenty  years  to  do  what  the  scouts  have 
done  in  five.  It  has  been  better  supported  by  private  gifts 
from  the  first  than  almost  any  other  great  social  move¬ 
ment.  When  an  idea  is  thus  instantly  seized  upon,  it  is 
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the  presumption  that  it  has  come  to  fill  some  aching  void, 
a  need  that  has  long  been  felt,  even  if  it  has  not  been  realized. 
The  soil  in  some  way  must  have  been  ready,  else  such  phe- 
nominal  growth  would  have  been  a  miracle. 

THE  RECAPITULATION  THEORY 

In  fact  the  boy  scouts  is  almost  exactly  what  the  genetic 
psychologists  like  G.  Stanly  Hall  have  been  preaching  for 
years  as  the  thing  that  is  needed  by  boys.  The  boy  should 
repeat  the  racial  history.  The  human  brain  was  fashioned 
by  countless  generations  of  nature  experiences  and  stimuli; 
the  mechanism  is  ready  to  utilize  their  effects.  The  boy  in 
his  teens  is  in  the  same  stage  of  development  as  was  the  race 
in  the  days  of  chivalry.  The  same  ideals  appeal  to  him. 
He  wishes  to  do  much  the  same  things.  The  boy  in  the 
city  has  been  cut  off  from  his  natural  sources’  of  inspiration 
and  stimulation.  He  has  languished  in  an  unnatural 
environment.  He  has  turned  to  vice  in  his  idleness  and 
become  delinquent  from  the  lack  of  legitimate  expression 
for  his  thirst  for  adventure.  He  has  often  been  protected 
and  pampered  and  spoiled  until  well  nigh  all  the  manliness 
has  been  petted  out  of  him.  The  scouts  is  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  nature  and  original  conditions,  to  hunt  and 
fish,  to  build  your  own  house  in  the  woods  and  sit  around 
your  own  camp-fire.  The  growth  of  the  order  shows  that 
the  boys  were  ready.  Nearly  all  of  the  active  games  which 
in  various  forms  are  played  by  the  children  of  all  climes  and 
races  are  derived  from  the  hunt  and  the  chase  which  were 
the  occupations  of  our  ancestors  thru  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousandths  of  human  history.  The  scout’s 
life  is  the  life  itself  of  which  games  are  single  expressions. 

The  first  literature  of  children  is  the  fairy  tale.  The 
next  is  chivalry  and  scouting,  which  corresponds  to  the 
youth  of  the  race.  The  coming  maturity  expresses  itself 
in  a  love  for  the  things  that  are  essentially  manly.  The 
books  that  circulate  among  boys  in  their  teens  have  always 
been  such  stories  as  the  Tales  of  King  Arthur's  Court, 
the  Leather  Stocking  Tales,  the  Life  of  Kit  Carson,  David 
Crocket  and  Daniel  Boone,  or,  it  may  be  that  the  boy  is 
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buying  Diamond  Dick  and  Jesse  James  at  the  corner  stand. 
This  is  what  boys  have  been  reading  for  generations,  and 
now  the  scouts  are  offering  them  an  opportunity  to  emulate 
the  examples  of  their  heroes  and  lead  a  resourceful  life  of 
adventure  in  the  open.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  boys  have 
responded.  They  have  been  waiting  for  this  opportunity 
since  the  wilderness  was  cleared,  the  Indians  subdued, 
^nd  their  fathers  began  to  live  the  unnatural  life  of  the  cities. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  THE  SCOUT  MOVEMENT? 

It  would  appear  that  scouting  corresponds  with  a  funda¬ 
mental  interest  of  boys ;  that  it  holds  in  solution  the  essential 
virtues  of  adolescence  with  its  thirst  for  manliness  and 
achievement  and  heroism ;  that  it  gives  health  and  endurance 
and  hardihood  on  the  physical  side,  companionableness  on 
the  social  side,  alertness  and  resourcefulness  on  the  mental 
side,  and  the  appropriate  virtues  of  the  period  on  the  moral 
side.  Scouting  is  something  that  every  boy  should  have. 
It  develops  manliness  and  virtue  where  the  school  develops 
the  intellect.  The  two  are  supplementary  of  each  other. 
The  boy  scouts  train  in  the  old  racial  activities  and  virtues, 
the  school  in  the  latest  acquisitions  of  the  race. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  movement  is 
that  the  scout  masters  are  not  paid,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
get  enough  men  to  give  their  time  freely  to  the  work.  There 
might  be  twice  as  many  scouts  as  there  are  now,  if  the  scout 
masters  could  be  found.  This  movement  is  important 
enough  to  demand  some  of  the  school  time.  The  school 
could  well  afford  to  give  Friday  afternoon  in  the  two  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  two  first  years  of 
the  high  school  to  scouting  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.  But 
we  must  have  more  men  teachers.  I  believe  that  there  is 
enough  general  interest  in  many  communities  already  to 
warrant  the  introduction  of  scouting  if  the  conditions  were 
favorable.  '  Increasing  emphasis  on  industrial  work,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  school  excursions,  and  organized  play  are 
all  making  a  similar  demand  upon  the  schools.  The  Boys’ 
Club,  the  independent  summer  camp,  the  municipal  play¬ 
ground  and  the  boys’  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  growing  up  because 
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in  some  way  the  school  is  faiUng  to  get  a  vital  hold  on  the 
life  of  its  pupils. 

SCOUTING  NOT  A  NEW  ACTIVITY  FOR  SCHOOLS 
To  put  scouting  into  the  school  program  would  not  really 
be  so  great  an  innovation  as  it  may  seem.  It  was  the  fact 
that  his  scouting  manual  had  already  been  adopted  by 
certain  private  schools  in  England  that  first  led  Baden  Powell 
to  think  that  it  might  be  well  adapted  for  boys  in  general. 
Scouting  activities  are  regularly  carried  on  by  many  private 
and  some  public  schools  of  Europe.  The  school  excursion 
or  “hike,”  which  frequently  lasts  for  a  week  or  more,  and 
where  the  children  do  much  of  their  own  cooking,  has  for 
some  time  been  a  part  of  the  school  program  in  Germany. 
I  have  frequently  taken  children  on  such  trips,  and,  I  am 
convinced,  they  will  often  learn  more  than  they  will  re¬ 
member  in  this  way  in  an  afternoon  than  they  will  in  a 
whole  week  of  school.  My  experience  as  a  hunter  and  trapper 
in  boyhood  are  almost  as  vivid  today  as  they  were  then, 
while  there  is  scarcely  an  incident  from  my  school  life  that 
has  survived  in  memory.  This  can  only  mean  in  a  large 
way  that  the  mind  was  adapted  to  the  hunting  experience, 
as  it  was  not  to  school  experiences,  and  that  it  consequently 
responded  to  them  while  the  school  left  it  half  asleep. 
Many  a  child  grows  stupid  at  school  because  the  dry  and 
to  him  useless  knowledge  that  is  offered  can  not  touch  or 
stimulate  his  mind.  The  things  that  we  remember  are 
likely  to  be  more  influential  in  our  lives  than  the  things  that 
we  forget,  and  scouting  may  well  be  more  educational  than 
schooling.  It  is  such  experiences  that  the  normal  boy  most 
craves,  and  it  is  the  lack  of  them  that  is  causing  much  of  the 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Henry  S.  Curtis 

Olivet,  Mich. 
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VI 

SCIENCE  AND  LIBERAL  EDUCATION' 

Several  years  ago  a  discussion  was  carried  on  in  one  of 
the  London  newspapers  on  that  interminable  but  always 
interesting  question  as  to  what  is  the  best  definition  of  a 
gentleman.  Various  answers  were  suggested  by  different 
contributors.  Some  were  in  the  form  of  citations  from 
our  noblest  literature — one,  as  I  recall,  was  given  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  another  was  taken  from  Shakespeare, 
a  third  from  Emerson.  The  one  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  effective  was,  however,  phrased  in  the 
picturesque  vernacular  of  modern  sport.  A  gentleman, 
so  this  answer  ran,  is  a  man  who  plays  the  game. 

As  this  lingers  in  the  memory  it  brings  a  growing  sense 
of  broader  implications.  The  definition,  evidently,  only 
gives  a  new  turn  to  the  old  thought  that  human  fife,  in  some 
important  respects,  is  like  a  great  game  that  man  plays 
with  the  world.  We  recall  the  striking  words  in  which 
an  illustrious  master  of  modern  science  once  brought  this 
thought  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  education: 

“The  life,  the  fortune  and  the  happiness  of  every  one 
of  us,  and  more  or  less  of  those  who  are  connected  with  us, 
depend  on  our  knowing  something  of  the  rules  of  a  game 
infinitely  more  complicated  and  difficult  than  chess.  It 
is  a  game  which  has  been  played  for  untold  ages,  each  man 
and  woman  of  us  being  one  of  the  two  players  in  a  game 
of  his  or  her  own.  The  chessboard  is  the  world,  the  pieces 
are  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  game 
are  what  we  call  the  Laws  of  Nature.  The  player  on  the 
other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We  know  that  his  play  is 
always  fair,  just  and  patient.  But  also  we  know,  to  our 
cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake  or  makes  the  smallest 

‘Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  162nd  academic  year  of 
Columbia  University,  September  29,  1915. 
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allowance  for  ignorance.  To  the  man  who  plays  well  the 
highest  stakes  are  paid,  with  that  sort  of  overflowing 
generosity  with  which  the  strong  delight  in  strength.  And 
one  who  plays  ill  is  checkmated — without  haste,  but  with¬ 
out  remorse.  My  metaphor  will  remind  you  of  the  famous 
picture  in  which  a  great  painter  has  depicted  Satan  playing 
at  chess  with  man  for  his  soul.  Substitute  for  the  mocking 
fiend  in  that  picture  a  calm,  strong  angel  who  is  playing^ 
for  love,  as  we  say,  and  would  rather  lose  than  win,  and  I 
should  accept  it  as  an  image  of  human  life.” 

“Well,  what  I  mean  by  education  is  learning  the  rules 
of  this  mighty  game.  In  other  words,  education  is  the 
instruction  of  the  intellect  in  the  Laws  of  Nature,  under 
which  name  I  include  not  merely  things  and  their  forces 
but  men  and  their  ways,  and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections 
and  the  will  into  an  earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in 
harmony  with  their  laws.” 

.And  a  little  farther  on  it  is  added  that  a  liberal  education 
should  teach  us  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or 
of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  our¬ 
selves. 

Huxley  here  formulates  his  view  of  education  in  words 
that  breathe  the  very  essence  and  spirit  of  scientific  in¬ 
quiry.  The  end  of  education,  obviously,  is  not  the  mere 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  it  is  the  attainment  of  a  point 
of,  view.  And  the  value  of  science  in  this  respect,  as  I 
think,  depends  mainly  upon  the  attitude  of  the  scientific 
investigator  towards  the  study  of  nature.  For  he,  too, 
is  like  a  player  in  a  great  game.  He  is  quite  aware  that 
he  can  never  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  or  sound  all  of  its 
depths.  Nevertheless,  he  throws  himself  into  it  without 
hesitation,  certain  of  its  inexhaustible  interest  and  of 
possibilities  of  achievement  that  are  past  all  reckoning. 

I  will  say  but  a  passing  word  concerning  the  work  of 
our  professional  and  technical  schools  of  science.  More 
and  more  in  the  future  the  practical  efficiency  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  will  depend  upon  that  work — in  medicine  and  sanitary 
science,  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  in  the  many  branches 
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of  engineering — in  all  those  practical  disciplines  that  we. 
speak  of  as  the  applied  sciences.  But  civilization  does  not 
live  by  practical  efficiency  alone,  neither  is  education 
merely  a  matter  of  vocational  training.  Something  larger 
is  here  involved.  What  is  the  greatest  service  of  science  to 
our  intellectual  and  spiritual  life?  And  this,  I  take  it, 
is  only  another  way  of  asking:  What  is  the  value  of  science 
in  general  or  liberal  education? 

There  are  certain  obvious  aspects  of  the  question  that 
will  detain  us  for  only  a  moment.  Science  should  teach  us 
to  keep  an  open  mind;  to  look  facts  straight  in  the  face. 
It  should  help  to  deliver  us  from  the  deadly  vice  of  think¬ 
ing  we  know  things  of  which  we  are  really  ignorant.  It 
should  lead  us  to  place  a  higher  valuation  upon  observation 
and  experiment  than  on  authority  and  precedent.  We 
should,  of  course,  acquire  some  definite  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  material  world,  we  should  become  aware  of  the 
fundamental  order  that  is  discoverable  among  natural  phe¬ 
nomena;  we  should  gain  an  intelligent  view  of  man’s  place 
in  nature.  The  biologist  is  apt,  perhaps  too  apt,  to  empha¬ 
size  the  bearing  of  his  work  on  problems  of  human  life^ — 
psychological,  social,  political,  ethical.  No  one  supposes 
that  all  the  intricacies  of  the  social  organism  are  now 
within  the  reach  of  biological  searchlights;  far  from  it,. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  ourselves  objects  in  nature  and  a 
product  of  natural  processes.  No  man,  I  venture  to 
think,  can  be  called  liberally  educated  who  has  been  left 
indifferent  to  the  issues  that  are  here  involved. 

But  these  things,  too,  let  us  pass  by;  they  are  plain  to 
demonstration.  I  ask  attention  to  something  that  is  per¬ 
haps  less  obvious  but  to  my  way  of  thinking  is  more  im¬ 
portant  still.  The  main  service  of  science  to  our  intel¬ 
lectual  life  is  to  help  preserve  us  from  a  certain  disorder 
of  the  imagination  which  I  will  permit  myself  to  speak 
of  as  the  malady  of  Peter  Bell.  I  make  no  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  Peter  Bell  and  his  celebrated  prim¬ 
rose  have  begun  to  show  the  ravages  of  time.  Even  so, 
I  suspect  that  science  will  not  with  impunity  lay  her 
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desecrating  hand  upon  Wordsworth’s  parable.  And  yet 
that  perennial  primrose  by  a  river’s  brim,  which  thru 
every  changeful  year 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him 

And  it  was  nothing  more — 

that  weather-beaten  botanical  specimen,  I  say,  symbolizes 
a  kind  of  mental  myopia  with  which  the  man  of  science  feels 
himself  to  be  as  much  concerned  as  the  poet.  Science 
has  a  very  definite  part  to  play  in  the  treatment  of  this 
insidious  ailment.  It  should  adjust  our  vision  to  the  larger 
meanings  of  things  in  the  material  world.  And  by  this 
I  mean  to  say  that  science  should  develop — and  it  should 
discipline — the  constructive  imagination. 

This  thought,  I  must  admit,  is  very  far  from  novel;  to 
some,  nevertheless,  it  may  seem  to  be  rather  a  quixotic 
notion.  I^et  me  then  briefly  set  forth  some  of  the  grounds 
that  lead  me  to  adopt  it.  I  might  cite  here  Tyndall’s 
historic  address  on  the  scientific  use  of  the  imagination — 
one  with  which  every  student  of  science  should  be  familiar. 
But  lest  I  be  accused  of  calling  upon  a  prejudiced  witness, 
I  will  turn  to  the  dry  light  of  legal  authority,  recalling 
words  that  were  written  long  ago  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock: 
“It  is  an  open  secret  to  the  few,  but  a  mystery  and  a  stum¬ 
bling-block  to  the  many,  that  Science  and  Poetry  are  own 
sisters;  insomuch  that  in  those  branches  of  scientific  in¬ 
quiry  which  are  most  abstract,  most  formal,  and  most 
remote  from  the  grasp  of  the  ordinary  sensible  imagination, 
a  higher  power  of  imagination  akin  to  the  creative  insight 
of  the  poet  is  most  needed  and  most  fruitful  of  lasting 
work.’’  This  was  an  eminently  sound  and  upright  judg¬ 
ment,  yet  the  mystery  seems  not  wholly  to  have  been 
dispelled.  Even  now  we  not  infrequently  are  asked: 
Is  not  science  a  negation  of  all  that  is  poetic  or  imaginative? 
Is  it  not  concerned  with  hard  facts,  with  exact  weights 
and  measures,  with  sharply  defined  and  rigid  concepts, 
with  the  iron  rule  of  “blind  force’’  and  “inexorable  law’’ 
in  nature?  Well,  this  view  of  science  is  known  eso- 
terically,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  laboratory,  as  the  Great 
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Myth.  We  can  make  some  use  of  it,  to  be  sure,  as  a  kind 
of  polite  fiction  with  which  to  introduce  the  neophyte  to 
the  methods  of  science.  We  glibly  insist  that  the  student 
must  above  all  things  learn  to  observe,  measure  and  weigh 
with  irreproachable  accuracy,  as  we  say.  With  this  de¬ 
mand  he  struggles,  valiantly  but  in  vain;  meanwhile, 
however,  the  fundamental  truth  begins  to  dawn  upon  him 
that  nobody  is  able  with  perfect  accuracy  to  observe, 
measure  or  weigh  anything.  We  are  always  in  error, 
more  or  less.  Science — and  here  I  mean  the  sciences  of 
observation  and  experiment — has  not  the  smallest  hope  of 
attaining  to  absolute  precision.  She  is  quite  content  to 
determine  the  probable  limits  of  error. 

The  fundamental  concepts  of  science  are  in  no  better 
case  than  her  weights  and  measimes.  They  have  no  finality. 
They  are  but  a  means  of  advancing  knowledge;  they  move 
as  science  moves.  But  yesterday  we  were  told  that  atoms 
are  infinitesimal,  indivisible,  ultimate.  Today  we  are  hold¬ 
ing  our  breath  as  we  watch  the  physicist  soaring  upon 
the  wings  of  imagination  inside  the  atom  in  pursuit  of  still 
more  infinitesimal,  still  more  indivisible,  still  more  ultimate 
electrons  which,  hke  the  stars  of  heaven,  are  rushing  thru 
the  tremendous  solitudes  of  intra-atomic  space!  To¬ 
morrow,  no  doubt,  the  scene  of  these  daring  flights  will 
be  shifted  to  the  nebulous  and  illimitable  regions  that  lie 
still  unexplored  within  the  electron.  What  would  the 
illustrious  Dalton  think  of  all  this  could  he  contemplate 
today  the  fate  of  his  epoch-making  theory  after  a  hundred 
years  of  scientific  progress?  We  may  imagine  him  saying 
to  himself:  “Well,  well!  the  concept  of  the  atom  seems  to 
have  made  some  progress  since  my  time;  evidently  it  still 
is  moving  onwards.  And  yet,  the  flourishing  state  of 
latter-day  physics  and  chemistry  gives  me  an  impression 
that  the  atomic  theory,  with  all  its  faults,  has  played  a 
certain  useful  part  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge.” 

Surely,  then,  it  may  be  said,  we  can  make  a  final  stand 
upon  the  laws  of  nature.  Are  not  these  immutable  and 
eternal?  Do  they  not  govern  the  world  as  overruling 
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necessities?  Science  and  philosophy  alike  reply:  Who 
knows?  The  laws  of  nature  are  known  to  us  only  as  ob¬ 
served  uniformities  or  harmonies  of  action.  We  can  not 
affirm  with  certainty  that  any  one  of  them — not  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  energy,  not  even  the  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation — is  fixt  or  universal.  No  particular  law  of  nature — 
and  here  I  employ  the  words  of  a  great  master  of  mathe¬ 
matical  physics — will  ever  be  more  than  approximate 
and  probable,  nor  can  we  state  it  completely.  But  this, 
says  someone,  is  a  confession  of  the  fundamental  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  science.  No;  our  cynical  friend  goes  too  fast; 
his  remark  betrays  a  failure  to  comprehend  either  the  aims 
of  modern  science  or  the  nature  of  scientific  progress. 
We  have  no  notion  that  our  plummets  will  so  easily  touch 
the  bottom  of  nature;  we  do  not  hope  to  divine  the  final 
essence  of  things.  And  were  it  otherwise,  were  it  possible 
for  our  knowledge  of  nature  to  be  frozen,  once  for  all,  into 
a  hard,  mechanical  and  completed  system,  the  most  potent 
spell  of  science  would  be  broken.  A  deep-seated  instinct 
of  our  human  nature  here  asserts  itself;  one  that  has  found 
expression  in  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  every  age. 
It  is  a  saying  of  Confucius  that  they  who  know  the  truth 
are  not  equal  to  those  who  love  it.  Which  one  of  us, 
were  we  forced  to  choose,  would  not  in  the  end  make  the 
famous  choice  of  Lessing: 

“If  God  held  in  his  right  hand  all  truth,  and  in  his  left 
nothing  but  the  ever-ardent  desire  for  truth,  even  with 
the  condition  that  I  should  err  forever,  and  bade  me  choose, 
I  would  bow  down  to  his  left  hand,  saying,  ‘Father,  give 
me  this;  pure  truth  can  be  but  for  Thee  alone.’  “ 

Such  a  choice,  however,  is  not  very  likely  to  fall  to  our 
lot ;  nor  does  the  poet  here  suggest  the  actual  attitude  of 
science.  Malbranche  is  nearer  to  it  in  that  delightful  re¬ 
mark,  that  if  he  held  truth  captive  in  his  hand  he  would 
open  his  hand  and  let  it  fly,  in  order  that  he  might  pursue 
and  capture  it  again.  Here  we  sense  the  spirit  of  the  sports¬ 
man.  With  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit,  beyond  a  doubt. 
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does  the  discoverer  play  his  small  part  in  the  mighty  game 
of  science. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  vital  point.  Not  merely  in  a 
spirit  of  sportsmanship  does  science  play  her  game;  she 
also  strives  to  realize  an  ideal,  one  that  is  very  plain 
and  simple.  And  this  ideal  is,  in  a  single  word,  progress. 
Not  to  solve  the  ultimate  problems  of  nature,  if  such  there  be, 
not  to  attain  to  absolute  truth,  but  to  advance  knowledge — 
such  is  the  aim  of  science.  When  once  we  have  felt  the 
full  force  of  this,  all  is  clear.  Then  we  see  that  altho  the 
laws  of  nature  can  be  formulated  in  only  a  tentative  and 
provisional  way  they  are  not  for  this  reason  less  valuable 
to  us,  they  are  more  so.  Then  we  grasp  Huxley’s  full 
meaning  when  he  calls  these  laws  the  rules  of  the  game  we 
play.  We  can  not  with  certainty  ascribe  to  them  any 
quality  of  necessary  or  inflexible  truth.  Our  knowledge 
of  nature  is  of  inestimable  value  to  us;  but  it  is  nowhere 
absolute  or  final.  The  profound  significance  of  what  we 
call  natural  laws  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  tersely  sum 
up  our  experience  of  the  world  at  any  given  moment; 
and,  above  all,  they  endow  us  with  a  gift  of  prophecy  that 
leads  us  on  to  new  advances.  Just  here  we  are  in  sight 
of  what  is  most  vital,  characteristic  and  hopeful  in  the 
spirit  of  modern  science;  and  here,  too,  the  all-important 
r61e  of  the  imagination  in  science  first  begins  really  to 
impress  us. 

Our  assured  knowledge  of  nature  is  gained  little  by  little, 
thru  the  slow  and  cautious  processes  of  observation,  ex¬ 
periment  and  reason;  but  far  different  from  these  is  the 
motive  power  of  science.  In  every  field  the  great  discoverers 
have  been  seers,  men  of  imaginative  vision,  carried  onwards 
by  a  swift  intuition  that  runs  far  in  advance  of  soHd  fact 
or  rigorous  logic  and  ranges  freely  to  and  fro  in  undis¬ 
covered  realms  beyond  them.  And  this  is  a  true  creative 
process,  one  that  is  singularly  like  what  we  call  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  painter  or  the  poet.  It  often  thrills  us  in  the 
same  way.  Such  a  work  of  the  imagination  was  Michael 
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Faraday’s  wonderful  anticipation  of  the  electro-magnetic 
theory  of  light.  Such  was  Charles  Darwin’s  conception 
of  natural  selection  which,  as  he  himself  has  related,  suddenly 
flashed  upon  his  mind  as  he  was  reading  the  famous  book 
of  Malthus.  Such,  again,  were  the  dreams  that  led  Louis 
Pasteur  and  his  followers  step  by  step  from  the  phenomena 
of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  to  that  most  beneficent 
practical  achievement  of  our  civilization — the  germ  theory 
of  disease.  At  every  point  the  material  world  overflows 
with  half-revealed  meanings  about  which  science  is  forever 
weaving  her  imaginative  fabrics;  and  at  their  best  these 
have  all  the  freedom,  boldness  and  beauty  of  true  works 
of  art.  One  conspicuous  trait  indeed  characterizes  the 
man  of  science — his  incorrigible,  almost  automatic  insistence 
upon  verification.  For  no  one  better  knows  that  the  children 
of  his  imagination  will  live  only  in  so  far  as  they  take  on 
the  living  flesh  and  blood  of  reality  in  the  appeal  to  nature. 
Not  many  of  them  survive  the  ordeal;  yet  they  are  the 
pioneers  of  progress  and  the  real  conquerors  of  the 
world.  Our  Alma  Mater  has  placed  above  the  portals 
of  one  of  her  great  halls  of  science  the  words:  “Speak 
to  the  earth  and  it  shall  teach  thee.’’  Beside  them  we 
might  fittingly  inscribe  that  other  Scriptural  admonition: 
“Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.” 

I  say  once  more,  then,  that  in  the  development  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  imagination  lies  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best  gift  of  science  to  our  intellectual  life,  and  hence  to 
liberal  education.  Permit  me  also  to  suggest  that  there  is 
no  royal  road,  no  pedagogical  short-cut,  that  will  lead  us 
to  it.  Lectures  and  textbooks  on  science  are,  I  suppose,  a 
necessary  part  of  the  apparatus  of  educational  nutrition. 
Not  by  them,  however,  but  by  the  actual  phenomena  of 
nature  is  the  scientific  imagination  first  awakened  to  its  real 
life.  Our  laboratories  of  science  have  their  short-comings; 
in  them,  nevertheless,  such  as  they  are,  the  fruitful  and  abid¬ 
ing  lessons  of  science  are  learned.  It  must  not  be  imagined 
that  the  student  has  no  other  occupation  than  to  disport 
himself  at  ease  in  that  legendary  realm  of  popular  fancy 
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known  as  the  “fairyland  of  science.”  The  prosaic  but 
wholesome  truth  is  that  most  of  us  are  kept  too  busy  digging 
out  facts  at  lower  levels  to  have  much  opportunity  to  breathe  1 
the  atmosphere  of  the  upper  altitudes.  But  if  the  learner 
can  not  be  taken  up  straightway  to  the  highest  mountain 
peaks,  he  may  at  least  be  enabled  now  and  then  to  catch 
glimpses  of  them  from  the  quarries  in  the  foot-hills  where 
most  of  us  are  toiling.  And  such  moments  of  larger  vision 
repay  with  overflowing  measure  all  the  labor  they  have  cost, 
for  it  is  then  that  the  miracle  is  wrought  and  the  eyes  of 
Peter  Bell  are  opened. 

Permit  me  one  more  word.  Science  lays  her  spell  upon 
us  because  she  lives  and  moves.  It  ought  to  be  clear 
that  the  advancement  of  knowledge  is  not  less  vital  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  university  than  are  its  conser¬ 
vation  and  dissemination.  Are  w^e  quite  sure  of  ourselves 
in  this  regard?  We  have  heard  of  late  an  intimation 
that  the  universities  have  not  been  so  much  leaders  of 
progress  as  “depositories  of  stationary  thought.”  Well, 
depositories  of  stationary  thought  the  universities  in¬ 
dubitably  have  been,  like  the  monasteries  that  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  centers  of  learning;  and  they  have  thus  served  as 
the  guardians  of  a  treasure  that  is  beyond  all  price.  But 
this  is  only  half  the  truth;  for  it  has  long  been  one  of  our 
most  cherished  ideals  that  universities  should  also  be 
the  natural  homes  of  original  discovery  and  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  real  universities — and  I  believe  that  our  own  is 
one  of  them — have  demonstrated  by  their  example  that  the 
atmosphere  which  these  things  create  makes  teaching 
live  and  move.  But  even  as  we  are  insisting  upon  this  we  find 
ourselves  wondering  how  our  ideal  is  likely  to  fare  hereafter 
in  the  continual  expansion  of  modern  universities  and  the 
multiplicity  of  new  demands  upon  their  teaching  resources. 
Our  pedagogical  and  executive  machinery  is  admirably 
organized.  It  has  developed  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
Will  it  be  efficient  enough  in  the  future  to  maintain  an 
atmosphere  in  which  scientific  research  and  creative  scholar¬ 
ship  may  freely  breathe?  This  one,  nevertheless,  we  shall 
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not  escape;  for  the  day  is  coming  when  the  leadership  of 
the  universities  in  intellectual  progress  will  depend  on 
the  reply  that  we  and  those  after  us  shall  make;  and  not 
our  words  but  our  deeds  will  speak  for  us. 

Edmund  B.  Wilson 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 

The  seventeenth  annual  conference  of  the  Association 
of  American  Universities  was  held  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  August  27th  and  28th.  The  following  nineteen 
institutions  were  each  represented  by  from  one  to  four 
delegates : 

The  University  of  California;  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Columbia  University;  Cornell  University;  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity;  the  University  of  Illinois;  the  State  University  of  Iowa; 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  the  University  of  Kansas;  Leland 
Stanford  University;  the  University  of  Michigan;  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota;  the  University  of  Missouri;  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Yale  University;  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching;  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

The  papers  presented  were:  Professorial  initiative  and 
participation  in  the  policy  of  the  university,  by  Professor 
John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University ;  The  organization  and 
budget  of  the  graduate  school  in  its  relation  to  the  other 
schools  of  the  university,  by  Dean  A.  O.  Ueuschner  of  the 
University  of  California;  and  Outside  remunerative  work 
by  professors,  by  Professor  Charles  Marx  of  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  University.  Prior  to  the  presentation  of  this  program, 
one  day,  August  26th,  was  devoted  to  a  “conference  of 
deans  and  similar  officers  of  graduate  schools.” 

One  might  not  unnaturally  suppose  that  an  assembly  of 
nearly  three  score  men,  presidents,  chancellors,  deans,  and 
professors,  representing  nearly  two  score  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  universities  of  the  country,  and  met  together  to 
consider  ways  and  means  for  advancing  the  common  edu¬ 
cational  interests  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  of 
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a  great  nation,  would  not  fail  to  devote  their  deliberations 
primarily,  not  only  to  educational  questions,  but  to  educa¬ 
tional  questions  of  first-rate  importance.  Experience  shows, 
how^ever,  that  such  a  supposition  is  far  too  idealistic. 
The  Berkeley  conference  was  in  many  ways  delightful, 
as  in  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  place  of  meeting,  as  in 
President  Wheeler’s  felicitous  words  of  welcome,  and  in 
the  generous  hospitality  of  those  who  acted  the  part  of 
hosts.  Judged,  however,  by  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
appropriate  to  such  a  gathering,  the  conference  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  successful  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
program  was  not  without  interest,  the  papers  were  well 
written,  and  the  discussions  evoked  by  them  were  not  with¬ 
out  value,  and  yet  the  meeting  ran  its  entire  course  without 
dealing  in  any  direct,  thoro-going,  and  deliberate  fashion, 
with  any  educational  question  of  first-rate  importance. 
The  major  emphasis  fell  upon  matters  of  administration. 
Some  of  these  matters  were  sufficiently  important,  and  others 
of  them  were  of  less  importance.  Educational  questions 
did  not,  indeed,  entirely  escape,  but,  when  touched  upon, 
they  were  touched  upon  for  the  most  part  only  incidentally, 
and  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  for  administrative  questions  and 
educational  questions  are  so  interdependent  that  a  dis¬ 
cussion  regarding  the  conduct  of  universities  can  not  well 
deal  with  one  of  the  types  of  question  to  the  complete 
exclusion  of  the  other  type. 

The  above-mentioned  “conference  of  deans’’  concerned 
itself  mainly  with  two  questions.  One  of  these  related  to 
degrees :  How  invent  new  degrees  suitable  for  those  students 
who  have  completed  some  recently  invented  kind  of  curric¬ 
ulum,  as  in  agriculture,  for  example,  or  in  forestry,  or  in 
public  health,  or  in  pharmacy,  or  in  architecture,  and  the 
like;  or  how  adapt  old  degrees  to  such  new  uses  without 
violence  to  propriety  and  established  meanings?  A  pro¬ 
longed  discussion  issued  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
charged  to  consider  the  matter  and  to  report  at  a  future 
conference.  The  other  question  related  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  It  was  the  fairly  unanimous  opinion  that 
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at  least  one  year  of  resident  graduate  study  should  be  de¬ 
manded  of  candidates  for  this  degree.  Why  this  amount 
of  time  rather  than  more  or  less  was  held  a  fit  minimum 
was  not  disclosed,  unless  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  this 
educational  question  had  been  dealt  with  at  a  former 
meeting  of  the  Association.  It  appeared  that  numerous 
institutions  allow  summer  session  attendance  to  count 
toward  the  satisfaction  of  the  residence  requirement  for 
the  master’s  degree.  It  further  appeared  that,  for  the  full 
satisfaction  of  such  requirement,  some  institutions  demand 
attendance  at  four  consecutive  summer  sessions  of  six 
weeks  each,  that  others  accept  less  than  this  amount, 
and  still  others  demand  more.  There  was  introduced  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  four  consecutive  six-week 
summer  sessions  should  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  year  of  residence.  But  how  could  twenty-four 
weeks  be  equivalent  to  a  year  of  thirty-six  weeks?  Here 
was  an  arithmetical  discrepance  that  any  well-disciplined 
mind  could  not  fail  to  see,  if  it  would  only  concentrate 
upon  it.  One  or  two  delegates  proposed  to  make  up  the 
difference  by  demanding  and  crediting  work  done  in  ab¬ 
sentia  between  summer  sessions,  but  this  proposal  met  with 
only  slight  encouragement.  At  length  the  resolution  past 
as  a  kind  of  compromise,  but  it  was  destined  to  be  brought 
up  again  in  the  formal  conference,  for  there  was  that  yawning 
arithmetical  gap  between  the  number  twenty-four  and  the 
number  thirty-six.  And  so  there  ensued  another  long 
debate,  for  the  most  part  arithmetical  in  character.  It 
issued  in  the  substitution  of  five  summer  sessions  for  four 
by  a  vote  of  nine  to  six  out  of  fifteen  institutions  voting. 
Will  this  result  be  satisfactory  ?  Regarded  as  an  arithmetical 
solution,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  seeing 
that  thirty  is  not  thirty-six.  Probably  it  will  sometime 
be  discovered  that  the  question  is  not  essentially  arith¬ 
metical.  No  doubt  we  shall  sometime  have  the  wisdom 
to  consider  carefully  such  questions  as  these:  What  is  the 
aim  of  a  residence  requirement?  Is  the  end  thus  sought 
identical  with  or  included  in  the  end  sought  by  the  require- 
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ment  of  a  certain  minimum  of  scholastic  achievement? 
How  do  the  conditions  under  which  summer  session  work 
is  done  differ  from  those  that  prevail  in  regular  sessions? 
What,  in  general,  is  the  difference  in  respect  to  maturity, 
devotion,  and  diligence,  between  those  M.A.  candidates 
who  resort  to  the  summer  session  and  those  who  depend 
upon  the  regular  session?  Are  these  differences  such  as  to 
make  twenty-four  weeks  of  summer  session  residence, 
running  thru  four  consecutive  summer  sessions,  as  good  a 
means  of  securing  the  end  sought  by  a  residence  requirement 
as  thirty-six  weeks  of  the  regular  session?  In  respect  to 
scholarly  achievement,  does  the  candidate,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  attested  by  experience  and  observation,  accomplish 
as  much  in  four  consecutive  summer  sessions  as  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  candidate  who  resides  thru  thirty-six  weeks 
of  a  regular  session?  Such  questions  seem  to  go  to  the 
merit  of  the  problem,  but  how  get  them  really  considered 
so  long  as  we  assume  that  comparing  thirty-six  things 
with  twenty-four  of  the  same  kind  is  identical  with  com¬ 
paring  thirty-six  things  of  one  kind  with  twenty-four  of 
another?  That  the  two  units  are  not  the  same  appears 
to  be  about  as  obvious  as  a  fact  ever  is  or  can  be,  and  it  may 
be  confidently  taken  for  granted  that  its  essential  relevance 
to  the  question  of  equivalence  above  mentioned  will  not 
indefinitely  and  ultimately  escape  genuine  consideration. 

Professor  Dewey’s  paper,  which  presented  sanely  and  in 
good  spirit  the  usual  considerations  favoring  larger  co¬ 
operation  of  the  administrative  and  professorial  staffs  in 
determining  university  policies,  evoked  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion.  This  discussion,  which  was  entirely  sympathetic 
with  the  central  contention  of  the  paper,  brought  to  Hght 
the  fact  that  in  several  of  the  universities  represented, 
efforts,  sometimes  originating  with  the  administration  and 
sometimes  with  the  faculties,  are  being  made,  and  have 
been  made,  to  bring  about  the  cooperation  in  question. 

The  discussion  called  forth  by  Dean  Leuschner’s  sug¬ 
gestive  paper  dealt  in  the  main  with  the  relative  merits  of 
the  “horizontal”  and  the  “vertical”  positions  or  organiza- 
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tions  of  the  graduate  school ;  with  the  matter  of  determining 
what  graduate  instruction  shall  be  given  and  who  shall  give 
it;  again  with  the  question  of  new  degrees;  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  is  wise  or  expedient  to  maintain  a  separate 
budget  for  the  support  of  graduate  instruction;  and  with 
the  like  question  of  maintaining  a  graduate  as  distinguished 
from  an  undergraduate  teaching  staff. 

Professor  Marx’s  paper,  which,  with  the  other  papers, 
will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association, 
was,  and  was  regarded  as,  a  notable,  valuable  and  cir¬ 
cumspect  treatment  of  a  difficult  practical  problem  with 
which  every  university  administration  is  from  time  to  time 
called  upon  to  deal.  It  appeared  that  no  fixt  rule  or  rigid 
policy  for  dealing  with  the  great  variety  of  cases  that  arise 
could  be  established,  but  that  the  cases  must  be  dealt  wdth 
individually  on  their  merits  as  they  arise,  and  by  recourse 
to  common  sense. 

Among  the  questions  that,  I  hope,  the  Association  may 
take  up  in  future  conferences,  I  venture  to  suggest  the 
following : 

(1)  Provision  for  advanced  instruction  to  be  given  in 
the  interest  of  magnanimity  and  enlightenment  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  instruction  designed  primarily  for  students 
who  aim  at  becoming  experts  or  specialists. 

(2)  The  university  considered  as  an  educational  and  re¬ 
search  agency  as  distinguished  from  the  university  controlled 
by,  or  devoted  to,  the  ambitions  of  students  seeking  degrees 
for  the  commercial  value  attaching  to  them. 

(3)  The  promotion  of  research  by  provision  of  freedom 
and  ability  to  prosecute  it  as  distinguished  from  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  research  thru  legislation  and  organization. 

(4)  An  investigation  and  report  upon  the  circumstances 
or  conditions  that  have  been  found  in  other  times  and  coun¬ 
tries  to  be  most  favorable  to  the  encouragement  of  research. 

(5)  The  provision  of  means  for  publication  in  the  United 
States  of  scientific  works  whose  publication  can  not  be 
undertaken  on  a  commercial  basis. 

(6)  Discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  teaching,  with 
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a  view  to  ascertaining  what  university  activities  should  be 
regarded  as  coming  properly  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Even  if  some  of  these  subjects  have  been  hitherto  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Association,  are  they  not  worthy  of  further 
consideration  by  it? 

Cassius  J.  Khyser 

Columbia  University 

TUBERCULOSIS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

While  the  observing  public  is  giving  full  approval  to  the 
expenditures  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  society  in  treating 
consumption  among  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  giving  its  greater 
interest  and  greater  praise  to  the  work  of  the  society’s 
open-air  schools.  The  significance  of  this  work  is  clear  to 
the  least  thoughtful,  for  here  lies  the  hope  of  prevention 
for  future  generations.  There  are  those  who  wish  that  the 
society  might  also  institute  a  department  of  work  that  will 
be  aggressively  educational  in  character,  but  until  its  finan¬ 
cial  resources  are  larger,  the  society  rightly  believes  that  it 
should  devote  itself  to  relief  measures  and  preventive 
methods  for  some  time  to  come.  Besides,  this  organiza¬ 
tion  realizes  that  three  other  factors  are  constantly  edu¬ 
cating  the  public  to  the  dangers  of  tuberculosis,  and  that 
the  immediate  need,  therefore,  of  an  educational  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  quite  apparent. 

These  three  factors  are  the  better  housing  conditions  for 
the  poor  of  large  cities,  the  installation  in  factories  of  de¬ 
vices  for  eliminating  dust,  particularly  the  dust  of  cotton 
factories  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  work  of  the  National 
Consumers’  League.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  give 
here  an  account  of  the  effect  of  the  first  two  factors  upon 
the  problem  of  tuberculosis,  but  more  than  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  latter,  because  of  its  extremely  intimate 
connection  with  the  subject. 

Primarily  the  work  of  the  National  Consumers’  League 
is  a  constant  fight  against  conditions  that  make  for  tuber¬ 
culosis.  So  continually  does  this  organization  call  the  at- 
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tendon  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  dangers  of  buying 
clothing  made  in  prisons  filled  with  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
diseases,  that  an  awakened  public  is  at  last  beginning  to 
realize  that  if  it  would  eliminate  tuberculosis,  it  must  at 
the  same  time  eliminate  prison  contract  labor.  Likewise 
when  the  league  tells  us  that  the  state  of  New  York  employs 
sixty-one  thousand  tenement  and  sweatshop  workers  in 
embroidery  only,  we  realize  somewhat  keenly  the  connection 
of  that  fact  with  tuberculosis. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  recitals  to  the  open-air 
classes  and  regard  the  success  of  the  anti-tuberculosis 
society  in  this  particular.  In  New  York  City  alone,  in 
the  year  1912,  the  society  was  enabled,  thru  its  sale  of 
Red  Cross  Christmas  seals,  to  maintain  fourteen  open-air 

•  classes.  These  classes  were  not  for  tuberculous  children, 
but  for  the  delicate  children  of  tuberculous  families.  Such 
would  undoubtedly  become  victims  of  the  disease,  but  for 
their  pleasant  open-air  classes,  where  they  enjoy  a  hot  meal 
at  noon  and  between,  meals  of  crackers  and  milk.  The 
remarkable  weekly  gain  in  weight  of  the  children,  together 
with  their  increased  mental  efficiency  are  only  a  few  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  success  of  the  society’s  work.  As  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  means  permit,  therefore,  the  number  of  such  classes 
is  to  be  extended,  on  roofs  of  buildings,  in  park  pavilions, 
►or  wherever  facihties  for  promoting  the  prevention  of  the 
'disease  present  themselves.  Many  a  parent  of  perfectly 
healthy  children  when  reading  the  account  of  these  successful 
►classes,  will  wish  that  the  public  schools  might  adopt  the 

•  open-air  classes  for  all  children  for  the  sake  of  insuring  their 

•  constant  health. 

But  however  much  the  average  reader  is  interested  in 
the  efforts  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  society,  he  is  yet,  in  spite 

•  of  his  interest,  far  too  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of  the 
disease,  of  its  prevalence  and  of  its  peculiarities.  His  fear 
•of  it  is  real  enough,  to  be  sure,  often  evincing  itself  in  an 
unreasonable  avoidance  of  his  consumptive  friends  regard¬ 
less  of  their  need  of  social  intercourse.  He  will  tell  you 
.that  he  is  afraid  of  their  breath  even,  ignorant  of  the  fact 
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that  science  has  never  yet  been  able  to  discover  a  single 
tubercle  bacillus  in  a  consumptive’s  breath.  Finally,  his 
fears  are  likely  to  embrace  all  forms  of  tuberculosis,  whereas, 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  the  only  kind  that  is  communi¬ 
cable,  and  even  that  presents  no  real  danger  to  doctor  or 
nurse,  provided  the  patient  is  conscientious  and  well-in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  necessary  hygiene. 

Too  often  the  average  reader  confines  his  responsibility 
in  the  whole  sad  problem  to  the  buying  of  few  Red  Cross 
seals,  asking  for  the  Consumers’  League  label  on  under¬ 
clothes,  or  applauding  the  institution  of  an  anti-tuberculosis 
Sunday  in  the  churches. 

But  he  must  not  be  blamed  for  his  lack  of  information 
on  the  subject,  for  it  is  well-nigh  universal.  Who  knows, 
for  example,  that  in  the  present  age,  one-half  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  world  has,  or  has  had,  tuberculosis  at 
some  time  of  its  life,  and  that  the  disease  is  increasing  in¬ 
stead  of  decreasing?  And  how  many  of  us  are  familiar 
with  that  accepted  truth  of  the  medical  profession,  “On 
n'est  pas  tuberculose,  mais  tuberculosible.”  Alas!  How 
much  of  both  hope  and  fear  lies  in  that  fine  line  of  distinc¬ 
tion  between  tuberculose"  and  "tuberculosible." 

Evidence  is  not  lacking,  however,  that  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  waking  up  to  the  dangers  of  tuberculosis  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  more  concerted  action  toward  its  eradication.  In 
this  connection  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner  says,  “Civilization 
has  stript  for  a  life-and-death  wrestle  with  tuberculosis, 
alcohol,  and  other  plagues.  It  is  on  the  verge  of  a  similar 
struggle  with  the  crasser  forms  of  commercialized  vice. 
Sooner  or  later  it  must  fling  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  whole 
horrible  thing.  This  will  be  the  real  contest,  a  contest 
that  will  tax  the  courage,  the  self-denial,  the  faith,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  humanity  to  their  utmost.’’ 

What  then  ought  we  to  do  about  it,  you  and  I?  How' 
can  we  aid  in  this  prophesied  struggle?  Shall  we,  as  do  so 
many  tuberculosis  specialists,  advocate  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  the  dangers  of  the  disease,  in  the  same  way 
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that  we  teach  there  the  dangers  of  alcohol,  and  as  some  re¬ 
formers  would  have  us  teach  sex  hygiene? 

No.  Let  us  continue  by  all  means  our  public  school 
instruction  regarding  alcohol  and  emphasize  its  intimate 
connection  with  tuberculosis,  but  let  us  give  to  the  children 
of  the  present  generation  something  better  than  mere 
teaching  on  the  subject.  Let  us  institute  in  our  pubfic 
schools  the  same  system  of  out-door  compulsory  gymnastics 
as  Sweden,  the  country  that  has  the  lowest  death-rate 
from  tuberculosis  of  any  country  in  the  world.  Let  us 
eliminate  indoor  calisthenics,  with  their  inevitable  accom¬ 
paniment  of  dirty  dust  in  the  naso-pharynx.  Let  us  in¬ 
crease  as  fast  as  possible  the  number  of  open-air  classes  for 
all  children.  Then  we  shall  produce  a  generation  of  young 
people  physically  equipt  to  resist  the  ravages  of  the  great 
white  plague. 

Finally  let  us  give  every  assistance  possible  to  the  anti¬ 
tuberculosis  society  and  the  National  Consumers’  League, 
and  let  us  fight  for  prison  and  temperance  reforms  at  every 
opportunity.  If  we  do  all  this,  we  shall  soon  win  the  vic¬ 
tory  over  those  persistent  tuberculosis  germs,  just  as  we 
have  already  conquered  those  of  typhoid  and  yellow  fever. 

Carolyn  H  untoon  Palmer 

Pomona,  Calif. 
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The  Dean  of  Women — By  Lois  Kimbill  Mathews.  Boston:  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  1915.  275  p.  $1.50. 

The  publication  of  Dean  Mathews’  clear  and  interesting 
book  on  the  office  of  Dean  of  Women  is  most  timely.  This 
important  position  is  of  recent  growth,  having  developed 
as  the  coeducational  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
began  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  physical, 
social,  and  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  welfare  of  their 
women  students.  Most  of  these  coeducational  institutions 
have  now  established,  or  are  about  to  establish,  a  position 
the  chief  duty  of  which  is  “the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
women  students.”  Such  an  official  is  coming  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  a  Dean  of  Women.  Since  the  number  of 
women  students  in  coeducational  colleges  and  universities 
in  this  country  in  1913  was  somewhat  more  than  73,000, 
or  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  women  in 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  Dean  Mathews’  sensible 
and  suggestive  book  should  obviously  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  many  presidents  and  boards  of  trustees,  and  to 
many  women  about  to  undertake  the  vaguely  defined  task 
of  supervising  and  advising  the  women  in  a  coeducational 
student  body. 

The  ideal  Dean  of  Women,  as  Dean  Mathews  conceives 
her,  should  be  at  once  an  administrative  officer,  a  teacher, 
and  a  social  leader.  A  university  should  never  imagine 
that  a  mere  “glorified  chaperon”  is  sufficient  for  this  posi¬ 
tion.  The  dean  should  be  a  scholar  of  proved  abihty  and 
a  teacher  of  power,  rightly  entitled  to  a  seat  on  the  faculty 
and  on  the  most  important  committees  thereof.  She  should 
also  be  “an  expert  on  women’s  education  in  a  coeducational 
institution,”  and  should  thus  help  to  guard  the  university 
against  a  danger  which  Dean  Mathews  considers  very  real 
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and  very  serious — the  danger  “that  coeducational  insti¬ 
tutions  will  continue  to  be  in  the  future  as  the  vast  majority 
have  been  in  the  past — institutions  for  men,  with  require¬ 
ments  set  at  a  man’s  pace  and  to  meet  his  needs,  where 
women  are  admitted,  rather  than  institutions  which  provide 
with  equal  readiness,  ingenuity,  and  enthusiasm  courses 
for  both  sexes.’’ 

After  a  general  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  position. 
Dean  Mathews  takes  up  in  different  chapters  the  chief 
problems  with  which  the  dean  is  concerned.  In  a  sensible 
statement  of  the  problem  of  living  conditions  and  their 
relation  to  social  conditions,  she  treats  the  college  hall  of 
residence — all  too  rare  in  the  state  universities — the  Greek- 
letter  society  houses,  lodging-houses,  the  cooperative  dor¬ 
mitory,  the  girls  living  at  home,  the  girls  working  for  room 
and  board,  the  relation  between  the  “women’s  building,’’ 
or  central  clubhouse,  and  the  living  problem,  and  finally 
the  infirmary.  In  other  chapters  the  author  deals  with  the 
problem  of  student  employment,  with  vocational  guidance, 
with  self-government  associations,  with  the  social  life  of 
students,  with  problems  of  student  discipline,  and  with  the 
intellectual  life  of  students.  The  appendix  contains  the 
constitution  of  the  Self-Government  Association  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  some  other  documents  helpful 
in  student  affairs. 

The  duties  of  a  Dean  of  Women,  as  described  by  Dean 
Mathews,  are  certainly  complex  and  difficult  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  demanding  a  rare  combination  of  intellect,  scholar¬ 
ship,  executive  ability,  physique,  tact,  human  sympathy, 
personal  magnetism  and  social  talent.  Indeed,  the  position 
could  be  ideally  filled  by  no  one  less  than  an  archangel. 

Tho  dealing  especially  with  the  problems  of  coeducational 
institutions,  and  above  all  the  great  state  universities, 
the  book  is  of  interest  to  any  educator,  and  from  it  other 
varieties  of  deans,  in  separate  or  affiliated  colleges,  may 
derive  some  helpful  suggestions. 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve 

Barnard  College,  Columbia  University 
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In  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  fossils,  by  Professor 
H.  W.  Shimer,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  teaching  experience 
and  skill.  The  arrangement  of  the  material,  the  ordering 
and  presentation  of  the  several  topics  and  the  illustrations 
chosen,  all  testify  to  the  author’s  competence.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  448  p.  $2.40.) 

The  series  known  as  Longmans’  Class  Books  of  English 
Letters  contains  a  number  of  most  excellent  little  books  that 
are  either  classics  or  nearly  so.  Among  recent  additions 
to  this  series  are  Tom  Brown’s  schooldays,  Selections  from 
Dickens,  Rider  Haggard’s  Lysheth,  Kingsley’s  Hereward  the 
wake  and  Captain  Marryat’s  Letters  in  Canada.  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1914.  30  cents 

each.) 

T.  Nicklin,  Assistant  Master  at  Rossall  School,  has  made 
a  very  simple  and  exceedingly  helpful  Greek  vocahdary 
in  small  compass.  (Cambridge:  The  University  Press, 
1913.  102  p.) 

A  very  elaborate  book  which  can  not  be  discust  at  length 
here,  but  which  seems  to  us  overambitious  is  Genetic  theory 
of  reality,  by  James  M.  Baldwin.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1915.  235  p.  $2.00.) 

Each  time  we  come  across  a  new  book  upon  secondary 
education  our  first  inquiry  is  as  to  whether  the  author  has 
clearly  in  mind  the  definition  of  what  secondary  education 
really  is.  Professor  John  E.  Stout,  of  Cornell  College, 
Iowa,  writes  more  or  less  about  this  question  in  the  early 
part  of  his  book  entitled  The  high  school,  but  we  have  not 
come  upon  any  clear  cut  and  definite  description  of  the 
field  and  the  particular  characteristics  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  1914.  320  p. 

$1.50.) 

A  welcome  addition  to  the  biographies  of  eminent  and 
useful  Americans  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Fielding  H.  Garrison’s 
Life  of  John  Shaw  Billings.  During  a  long  and  exceptionally 
active  career  Dr.  Billings  was  so  fortunate  as  to  leave  the 
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stamp  of  his  administrative  skill  and  power  upon  a  number 
of  important  undertakings.  A  competent  authority  ranks 
him  as  the  most  eminent  bibliographer  of  medicine  in  the 
entire  history  of  that  science.  His  work  in  planning  and 
organizing  a  great  medical  hospital  and  some  of  the  best 
laboratories  of  our  time  is  widely  known  and  recognized. 
The  careful  student  of  American  opportunity  and  American 
achievement  will  find  much  to  interest  him  and  much  to 
reflect  upon  in  this  excellent  book.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1915.  428  p.  $2.50.) 

H.  Addington  Bruce,  who  has  already  written  two  or 
three  books  that  have  attracted  some  attention,  is  the  author 
of  Psychology  and  parenthood,  which  is  an  attempt  to  set 
forth  in  language  understanded  of  the  people  the  teachings 
of  modem  science  relative  to  mental  and  moral  growth. 
The  form  and  content  of  the  book  are  distinctly  popular. 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  1915.  294  p. 

$1.25.) 

Another  book  which  deals  with  the  training  of  children 
from  a  different  point  of  view  is  entitled  The  boy  problem  in 
the  home,  by  William  B.  Forbush.  It  is  a  careful  and  help¬ 
ful  attempt  to  assist  parents  in  dealing  with  all  those  in¬ 
fluences  over  their  sons,  which,  taken  together,  constitute 
and  control  education.  (Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press,  1915. 
284  p.  $1.10.) 

The  earliest  and  best  American  writing  and  teaching  in 
what  is  now  known  as  sociology  were  done  at  Yale  University 
by  the  late  William  G.  Sumner.  In  Societal  evolution, 
an  unusually  ugly  and  barbarous  title,  Professor  Albert 
G.  Kellor,  of  Yale,  offers  an  elaborate  study  of  the  evolution¬ 
ary  basis  of  human  society.  The  author  connects  his  work 
in  interesting  fashion  with  that  of  Professor  Sumner  and 
makes  more  precise  and  definite  than  has  so  often  been  the 
case  heretofore,  his  conception  of  what  is  really  meant  by 
the  term  evolution  when  applied  to  social  organization. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1915.  356  p. 

$1.50.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Bulletin  3 1  of  the  current  year  of  the  United 
Teachers’  salaries  +  tj  r  x-  .  • 

States  Bureau  of  Education  contains  a 

comparative  study  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  school 

officers.  It  includes  in  detail  the  salary  figures  for  cities 

and  towns  of  between  2500  and  5000  population  for  the 

year  19 14-15;  the  amount  paid  for  teachers’  salaries  as 

compared  with  other  items  of  school  expenditure  in  certain 

school  systems ;  the  salaries  of  rural  school  teachers  in  typical 

counties,  with  the  school  term  in  days;  and  the  salaries 

of  county  superintendents  in  the  several  states.  The 

Bulletin  also  analyzes  and  interprets  the  data  of  19 12-13, 

previously  published,  and  makes  an  interesting  comparison 

between  the  remuneration  of  school  workers  and  persons 

engaged  in  other  occupations. 

The  present  study  is  a  continuation  of  the  data  presented 
in  three  previous  reports,  two  of  which  are  reports  of  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  one  a 
continued  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  published  as 
a  separate  bulletin.  Taking  these  and  the  present  Bulletin 
together  it  is  now  possible,  so  far  at  least  as  the  cities  are 
concerned,  to  get  an  actual  picture  of  teachers’  salary  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  United  States.  For  rural  teachers  only  the 
preliminary  work  has  been  begun. 

The  report  points  out  that  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living  a  stipend  of  $1000  in  the  decade  since  1904  would 
have  in  1913  a  purchasing  power  equivalent  only  to  $836.12. 
In  general,  however,  there  has  been  in  the  cities  some  im¬ 
provement  in  salary  conditions.  A  comparison  between 
the  figures  of  1904  and  1913  shows  that  the  average  advance 
in  salaries  for  the  cities  considered  was  between  24  and  28 
per  cent,  a  greater  rate  of  advance,  accordingly,  than  that 
of  the  cost  of  living.  The  report  emphasizes,  as  a  fact 
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in  this  connection  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  teachers  are 
expected  to  live  on  a  much  better  scale  than  other  workers 
on  similar  wage,  and  that  the  living  standard  for  teachers 
is  continually  rising.  There  is  also  pointed  out,  once  more, 
the  inadequacy  of  the  pay  of  teachers,  as  compared  with 
the  pay  in  other  occupations,  and  the  question  is  asked, 
but  not  answered,  why  the  world,  which  now  demands 
good  service  in  every  field  of  action,  will  not  also  pay  for 
teachers  who  know  how  to  teach.  Legitimate  means  to 
raise  teachers’  salaries  according  to  the  report,  which  quotes 
a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  1914,  are  to  keep  down  “miscellaneous 
expenses’’  in  the  school  budget,  to  standardize  expenses,  to 
keep  an  active  eye  thru  the  various  teachers’  organizations 
on  the  laws  and  practises  for  collecting  and  distributing 
school  funds,  and  to  organize  and  maintain  educational 
publicity  committees  in  order  to  keep  the  public  informed 
of  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

As  to  whether  increased  efficiency  in  teaching  has  resulted 
from  increase  in  salaries,  which  after  all,  on  the  showing 
of  the  report,  has  not  been  inconsiderable  in  the  last  decade 
in  the  more  favorable  localities  as  exemplified  by  the  larger 
cities,  the  statement  is  made  that  there  is  as  yet  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  “School  boards  have  a  right,’’  it  is  stated 
with  conviction,  “to  expect  increased  efficiency  to  follow 
increased  salaries,  even  tho  higher  pay  be  warranted  as  a 
matter  of  simple  justice.’’ 

The  Bulletin  contains  full  statistical  tables,  and  as  a  whole 
must  be  actively  taken  into  consideration  in  all  future  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  subject  with  which  it  is  concerned. 


Museum  The  September  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan 

education  Museum  of  Art  concerns  itself  largely 

with  the  subject  of  museum  education.  Special  courses 
of  lectures  are  announced  at  the  Museum  for  members, 
on  the  Italian  Painters  as  decorators;  for  the  children  of 
members;  for  teachers,  on  Italian  painting  and  sculpture 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  on  the  painting  of  the  Northern 
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Schools;  for  salespeople,  buyers,  and  designers;  for  the 
blind,  illustrated  with  objects  from  the  collections  which 
may  be  handled;  for  the  deaf;  and  for  students  of  history 
in  the  city  high  schools,  which  cover  primitive  man  and 
the  beginnings  of  society,  Greece,  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  the  State. 

The  Library  of  the  Museum,  which  contains  at  the  present 
time  24,000  volumes,  has  arranged  an  exhibit  of  books 
illustrating  typography,  the  other  book  arts,  and  the 
iconography  of  art.  Arrangements  have  recently  been  made 
by  the  Museum  for  the  construction  of  a  series  of  models 
to  show  domestic  life  in  the  various  historical  periods  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Museum  collections 
by  school  children.  The  first  of  these  miniature  dwellings 
is  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  Great  Hall  of  Penshurst  Castle, 
decorated,  furnished,  and  peopled  with  fidelity  to  the  period 
of  its  building.  The  collection  of  lantern  slides  illustrating 
widely  the  field  of  art,  which  are  lent  to  teachers  and  lec¬ 
turers,  now  numbers  about  fifteen  thousand. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  as  the  years  go  by, 
and  particularly  under  its  present  administration,  with  a 
proper  conception  of  its  mission  reaches  out  more  and  more 
its  abundant  resources  not  only  to  make  available  to  the 
public  eye  its  great  collections,  but  to  give  them  an  actual 
educational  force  by  using  them  as  material  for  public 
instruction  in  art,  handicraft,  and  in  the  history  of  civili¬ 
zation. 

Yale  University  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915, 
shows  that  the  total  gifts  and  bequests  to  both  income 
and  principal  received  during  that  period  amounted  to 
$965,791.51,  as  against  $1,019,846.73  for  the  preceding 
year.  Of  this  total,  $739,199.59  was  contributed  for  per¬ 
manent  endowment,  $62,591.88  to  building  and  other 
non-permanent  funds,  and  $164,000.04  to  income.  The 
University  general  account  for  the  year  shows  a  deficit  of 
$5,628.06.  The  total  of  university  funds  in  all  schools  and 
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departments  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  $16,152,835.40,  which 
is  an  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  of  $8,795,720.59.  The 
largest  gift  of  the  year  is  that  of  the  Anna  M.  R.  Lauder 
Memorial  Foundation  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  $350,000. 

The  Yale  financial  reports  are  among  the  best  that  are 
published  by  any  American  educational  institution  in  the 
completeness  and  clarity  of  their  presentation  of  the  entire 
conditions  at  hand,  and  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
others,  in  their  own  interest,  to  follow.  It  is  readily  pos¬ 
sible  from  them — as  can  not  be  said  of  the  great  majority 
of  such  reports — to  obtain  a  detailed  knowledge  of  all  funds 
possest  by  the  university,  both  general  and  special;  of 
all  investments  held  by  it  of  whatever  kind;  of  all  income 
and  expenditures  classified  by  schools  and  administrative 
departments,  such  as  dining  hall,  infirmary,  buildings  and 
maintenance,  heating  and  lighting;  and  of  the  character, 
amount  and  disposition  of  all  special  funds  that  have  accrued 
at  any  time  to  the  university. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  financial  reporting  of  the  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  of  the  country,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  from 
many  printed  reports  the  actual  facts  of  permanent  resources 
and  investments  and  of  current  receipts  and  expenditures 
upon  which  the  conduct  of  the  institution  is  based  and  from 
which  is  dependent  in  large  measure  its  efficiency  as  an 
educational  agent.  Reports  like  the  present  report  of  the 
Yale  treasurer  and  its  immediate  predecessors  should  amply 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  trustees,  alumni,  friends  and 
patrons,  philanthropists  who  have  made  or  who  contemplate 
educational  gifts,  and  individuals  and  agencies  engaged  in 
educational  studies,  to  whom,  according  to  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  such  reports  should  make  their  special  appeal. 

President  Wilbur  “In  choosing  a  president  to  succeed  Dr. 
of  Stanford  Branner,  who  retires  in  January  upon 

his  own  initiative,  the  trustees  of  Stanford  University 
have  had  many  things  to  consider.  The  history  and  tra- 
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ditions  of  the  school,  the  state  of  its  finances,  its  existing 
organization — these  and  many  other  delicate  matters  have 
had  naturally  to  be  taken  into  account.  A  prime  require¬ 
ment  has  been  a  certain  understanding  combined  with  a 
certain  sympathy — very  difficult  to  obtain  in  what  we  may 
style  an  imported  president. 

“In  these  considerations  we  have  probably  the  decisive 
factor  leading  to  the  selection  of  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
a  Californian  and  a  Stanford  alumnus.  Other  and  in  a 
sense  more  notable  names  have  been  considered  and  re¬ 
jected  by  the  board.  A  man  from  the  east  already  distin¬ 
guished  in  college  administration  might  possibly  have 
brought  to  the  work  an  element  of  prestige  very  helpful 
to  Stanford  in  its  wider  relationships.  It  would  have  been 
following  a  fashion  which,  be  it  good  or  bad,  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  the  organization  of  Pacific  Coast  schools. 
But  all  things  considered,  it  will,  we  think,  be  conceded 
that  the  trustees  have  taken  the  wiser  course  in  calling  to- 
the  presidency  a  Californian  and  a  man  sympathetically 
familiar  with  Stanford. 

“It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  there  is  no  geography  in 
scholarship.  But,  given  scholarship  as  a  first  condition, 
there  may  be  connected  with  it  understandings  and  pro¬ 
pensities  of  high  practical  worth.  It  should  mean  much 
to  Stanford  to  have  in  its  executive  chair  a  man  whose 
comprehensions  and  sympathies  fit  naturally  into  the  im¬ 
mediate  situation.  It  obviates  the  necessity  for  a  period 
of  tutelage  more  or  less  extended  and  may  save  the  loss  of 
momentum  which  not  infrequently  is  suffered  by  schools 
in  passing  from  one  administrative  regime  to  another. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  the  search  for  a  successor 
to  Dr.  Branner,  Dr.  Wilbur  was  the  first  man  considered. 
In  truth  for  several  years  he  has  been  commonly  regarded 
as  a  coming  man  with  respect  to  this  special  work.  His 
preparation  for  it  has  been  notably  thoro.  With  high 
individual  character  he  combines  thoro  scholarship.  While 
in  a  domestic  sense  a  Californian,  his  studies  and  experi¬ 
ences  have  been  world-wide.  His  administrative  capabilities^ 
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have  been  demonstrated  by  success  in  the  medical  school 
affiliated  with  the  university.  His  domestic  setting  is  all 
that  it  should  be.  Very  much  of  a  man,  very  much  of  a 
scholar,  and  not  less  important,  very  much  of  a  gentleman 
is  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur.  He  comes  to  the  presidency 
comparatively  early  in  life — he  is  forty  years  of  age — and 
in  the  prime  of  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  enthusiasm. 
There  is  large  promise  for  Stanford  in  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Wilbur,  a  man  whose  home,  whose  interests,  and  whose 
ambitions  are  centered  in  California.” — From  the  Argonaut, 
San  Francisco,  October  23,  1915. 

The  report  for  1913-14  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  Foundation  covers  the  activities  of  the 

Foundation  from  May,  1913,  when  its 
charter  was  received  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  the  end  of  1914.  The  report  contains  the 
whole  history  of  the  Foundation,  including  the  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  secure  incorporation  by  Act  of  Congress,  its  charter, 
organization,  and  financial  condition.  Submitted  with 
it  is  the  first  annual  report  of  the  separately  organized  In¬ 
ternational  Health  Commission  which  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  activities  of  that  body. 

The  funds  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  are  $100,000,000,  given  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Foundation,  and 
$48,000,  given  in  trust  by  Mrs.  Rockefeller  for  certain 
specific  purposes. 

The  short  history  of  the  Foundation  is  a  record  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  activity.  Its  first  undertaking,  in  1913,  was  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Health  Commission 
whose  fundamental  purpose  as  stated  by  the  report  was  the 
advancement  of  public  health  thru  medical  research  and 
education,  and  whose  immediate  work  became  the  con¬ 
tinuance  on  a  much  wider  scale  of  the  campaign  begun  by 
the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission,  which  was  organized 
in  1909  for  the  eradication  of  hookworm  disease  in  the 
United  States.  In  succession,  followed  a  study  on  the 
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broadest  possible  basis  of  industrial  relations,  which  is 
still  under  way  and  of  which  no  public  report  has  yet  been 
presented,  and  the  placing  at  the  disposition  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  services  of  an  expert 
for  two  years,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  state  surveys 
within  this  whole  field. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  w'ar,  the  Foundation 
took  up  with  energy  the  matter  of  war  relief.  An  appropria¬ 
tion  was  made  to  enable  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  whose  services 
had  been  accepted  by  the  medical  corps  of  the  French 
army,  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  anti-meningitis  and  anti¬ 
dysentery  serums,  and  he  was  dispatched  to  France  where 
he  still  remains.  An  appropriation,  which  ultimately 
amounted  to  the  payment  of  $120,000,  was  also  made  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  as  a  contribution  toward  the  cost 
of  sending  physicians  and  nurses  to  Europe.  Subsequently, 
the  matter  of  the  relief  of  non-combatant  sufferers  from  the 
war,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium,  was  taken 
up  by  the  Foundation  and  a  plan  of  cooperation  was  arranged 
with  the  Belgium  Relief  Committee  of  New  York  whereby 
that  committee  should  exercise  the  function  of  soliciting 
gifts  of  money  and  supplies  while  the  Foundation  agreed  to 
pay  all  freight  charges,  to  provide  the  necessary  depot  and 
the  ships  for  ocean  transportation.  Six  ship-loads  of  sup-r 
plies  were  in  this  way  carried  to  Belgium.  The  whole 
amount  which  the  Foundation  ultimately  had  contributed 
for  this  purpose  was  nearly  a  million  dollars.  In  the 
meantime,  it  had  been  decided  to  send  a  commission  to 
Europe  to  inquire  generally  into  the  need  of  relief  measures 
in  all  the  countries  concerned  and  a  thoro  survey  was  made 
in  Holland  and  Belgium.  This  commission  continued  its 
work  by  visiting  the  theatre  of  war  in  Poland  and  Servia  in 
order  to  determine  what  further  participation  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  in  war  relief  was  desirable.  More  directly,  perhaps, 
in  the  direction  of  education  and  research,  a  contribution 
was  made  by  the  Foundation  to  provide  moderate  stipends 
for  those  professors  of  scientific  subjects  in  the  University 
of  Louvain  who  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  their  own 
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laboratories  and  had  been  provided  with  opportunities 
of  continuing  their  work  in  England.  One  of  the  most 
important  enterprises  of  the  period  under  review  was  the 
establishment  of  the  China  Medical  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  commission 
which  had  been  sent  to  China  to  study  the  conditions  at 
hand  in  that  country  in  the  matter  of  medical  education 
and  public  health.  The  report  of  this  commission,  vrhich 
was  published  by  the  Foundation  with  the  title  Medicine 
in  China,  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages. 

Many  appropriations  of  funds  were  made  during  1914 
to  other  agencies.  Some  of  the  largest  of  these  were  the 
following:  To  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  $10,000  a 
year  for  a  period  of  ten  years  was  appropriated  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  school,  and  the  first  payment  was 
made.  To  Wellesley  College  $750,000  was  appropriated 
for  buildings  and  endowment,  on  condition  that  the  full 
amount  of  a  fund  of  $2,000,000  should  be  subscribed.  To 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  $35,000  was  given  for 
its  purposes;  to  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  $31,000;  to  the  Foreign  Missions 
Conference  of  North  America  for  the  foreign  missions 
work  of  the  principal  American  mission  boards,  $48,879, 
and  to  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  for 
general  purposes,  $50,000;  to  the  International  Committee 
of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  as  a  contribution 
to  its  foreign  work,  $47,500,  and  $150,000  to  the  Brooklyn 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  a  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  land  and 
buildings.  For  the  purchase  of  the  Grand  Chenier  Tract 
in  Louisiana  for  a  bird  refuge  was  given  $224,886,  and  to 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  $527,315 
for  land,  buildings,  equipment,  and  endowment.  The 
total  amount  actually  expended  from  the  funds  of  the 
Foundation  for  all  purposes  in  the  period  covered  by  the 
report  was  $2,571,902. 

The  appended  annual  report  of  the  International  Health 
Commission  of  the  Foundation  contains  the  resolutions 
creating  the  commission  and  the  intentions  of  the  Founda- 
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tion  in  constituting  it.  Two  tasks  were  assigned  to  it, 
viz.,  “to  extend  to  other  countries  the  work  of  eradicating 
hookworm  disease  as  opportunity  should  offer,”  and  “so 
far  as  practicable  to  follow  up  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
this  disease  with  the  establishment  of  agencies  for  the 
promotion  of  public  sanitation  and  the  spread  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  scientific  medicine.”  The  work  undertaken  by  the 
commission  the  report  justly  says  is  one  of  enormous  magni¬ 
tude.  It  involves,  to  state  it  in  its  baldest  terms,  a  thoro 
preliminary  survey  to  determine  the  geographic  distribution 
of  infection,  the  examination  and  cure  of  those  found  to  be 
infected,  and  the  setting  in  operation  of  the  sanitary  mea¬ 
sures  that  are  necessary  to  control  and  ultimately  to  eradicate 
the  disease.  The  world,  accordingly,  under  this  plan  of 
campaign  is  the  field  of  operation  of  the  commission,  which, 
however,  disclaims  any  attempt  to  take  the  whole  work  of 
the  infected  zone  with  its  900,000,000  of  people  upon  its 
own  shoulders,  and  only  undertakes  to  act  in  cooperation 
with  the  government  of  foreign  countries  in  organizing 
and  making  effective  their  own  agencies.  In  this  spirit, 
the  commission  accepted  during  the  year  the  invitation 
of  eleven  foreign  countries  to  cooperate  with  them  and  has 
energetically  taken  up  its  work  in  ten,  viz.,  British  Guiana, 
Antigua,  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Jamaica, 
Panama,  Costa  Rica,  and  Egypt.  The  report  contains 
in  detail  the  organization  and  the  results  of  the  work  in 
each  unit,  and  at  the  end  a  number  of  illustrations  to  show 
the  characteristic  conditions  of  infection  in  many  parts  of 
the  territory  involved. 

The  report  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  is  here 
only  summarized,  is  an  inspiring  record  of  public  service, 
carefully  and  intelligently  considered  from  the  broad  stand¬ 
point  of  its  value  to  human  society,  and  worked  out  with 
an  admirable  attention  to  the  details  of  the  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  effort  and  effect.  In  the  short  period  of  its 
existence  the  Foundation  could  scarcely  have  done  more 
or  done  better  than  what  is  here  chronicled  of  its  beginnings. 
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